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A NEW STEAM TRICYCLE, 


We present an illustration of a French device, the 
.team trieyele, built by MM. Hildebrand and Wolfmul- 
ier, in which the mechanism is reduced to its simplest 
The motor consists of two cylinders which are 


form. 


arranged to impart motion to the large 
driving wheels of the tricycle by the me- 
dium of a twisted belt and gear wheels. 
The boiler is placed behind the engine, 
is spheroidal in shape and is made of 
steel. It is completely covered with as- 
bestos or other non-inflammable mate- 
rial almost one-half inch thick. This as- 
bestos is soaked with the inflammable 
material. When the machine is to be op- 
erated the combustible liquid is lighted, 
and at the end of fifteen minutes the 
pressure of the steam in the boiler is suf- 
ficent to actuate the motor. The pres- 
sure required is 60 pounds of steam, but 
the boiler is tested to 180 pounds, so the 
pressure can be increased when greater 
speed is desired. 





A® ELECTRIC CARRIAGE. 

In SUPPLEMENT 979 we described the 
race of the automobile carriages which 
began July 19, 1894. In-1895 a similar 
race will be held over a course between 
Paris and Bordeaux, and promises some 
interesting developments in the line of 
steam, petroleum and electric carriages. 
M. Charles Jeantaud, the head of an im- 
portant earriage establishment of Paris, 
commeneed experimenting on an electric 
carriage in 1881, when the accumulators 
of Faure first.appeared, but at this time 
the dead weight of the accumulators was 
so great that M. Jeantaud was forced 
to stop his experiments; but he was 
spurred into activity by the recent suc- 
cess of petroleum and steam motors for 


carriages, and the result of his labors is the electric 
He found it 
nec@ssary to obtain a source of electricity lighter and 
less cambersome than those in use. He found it in the 
The plates are covered by a 
perforated celluloid envelope filled with the active 
In the center of this envelope are the lead 


carriage which we illustrate herewith. 


* Fulmen ” aceumulator. 


material, 
ples which serve to col- 
lect the current. The cel- 
luloid is a perfeet non-con- 
ductor and is not attacked 
by acids. The are 
carried in wooden recepta- 
cles, which are lined with 
celluloid, They are com- 
posed of two parts, the box 
proper and the cover, 
which is absolutely water- 
tight and is transparent as 
welll. The accumulator 
thus constructed presents 
a small balk and light 
weight compared with its 
great capacity; it resists 
perfectly the shoeks to 
which it is sabjected. The 
batteries which propel the 
carriage of M. Jeantaud 
consist of 21 elements of 
the type just deseribed, 
which give a eurrent of 100 
amperes of a pressure of 40 
volts. In aslnding slopes 
the current is increased. 
The general appearance 
of the new carriage, as 
shown in our engraving, 
resembles that of a petro- 
leum - pro carriage. 
None of the me- 
charism is in sight. The 
“| elements are inelosed in 
‘even small boxes, each 
containing three aceumu- 
lators, ‘These boxes are 
‘towed away under the 
seat. The hands are free 
to steer the carriage and to 








control the speed; the switch, as well as the brake, 


the foot the carriage stops and the momentum which 
it has acquired may be checked, if desired, by apply- 
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A STEAM 


TRICYCLE. 


ing the foot to the brake. The brake is of the ordi- 
nary variety, a wooden shoe binding on the rear 
whggl ; a circuit breaker is placed on the brake pedal, 
80 thet when the brake is applied the current is cut 
off at the same time. On a good level road a speed of 
20 kilometers (1244 miles) per hour has been obtained, 
while in a hilly country the speed is reduced to 12 kilo- 











THE ELECTRIC CARRIAGE OF M. JEANTAUD. 





meters. The weight of the carriage is distributed as 
is controlled by the foot. The foot is placed on the | follows: Carriage, 490 kilogrammes ; accumulators, 420 
switch and the carriage starts with ease ; on removing | kilogrammes; motor, 110 kilogrammes: two passen- 
gers, 150 to 180 kilogrammes ; total, 1,200 kilogrammes. 
As the kilogramme is equivalent to about 2°2 pounds, 


it will be seen that the carriage and con- 
tents weigh only about 2,645 pounds. 
The electric carriage has a future, and 
already in London there is a firm which 
displays a sign saying that they are pre- 
pared to charge accumulators of all sizes 
at any hour of the day or night. L’En- 
ergie Electrique, from whom we have 
translated this description of the electrie 
carriage, draws a glowing picture of 
France when the electric carriage shall 
have come into more general use, when 
travel in the vehicles which move with- 
out the aid of steam or animal power ean 
be used for extensive trips, the accumn- 
lators being charged at any of the 10,000 
establishments in France which have 
electrical plants. 
SS, Ew 
The Income Account of American 
Railways. 

The “Preliminary Report of the In- 
come Account of Railways in the United 
States,” prepared by Mr. Henry ©. 
Adams, statistician to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, shows the greai 
depression in our industries following 
the panic of 1893. On the basis of 149,559 
miles of railway open for traffic, the pas- 
srenger earnings for 1894 show a decrease 
of $58 per mile; the decrease in the 
freight traffic is still more marked, be- 
ing $774 per mile. The total decrease per 
mile was $840 under the average earnings 
of the four preceding years, In 184 the 
gross earnings of the 149,559 miles of rail- 
way were $949,639,075; the operating ex- 


penses in the same period were $643,428,331; this left 
$306,210,744 to be divided among the holders of the 
stocks and bonds. This may at first sight seem a large 
sum, but nearly one-quarter of the railways in the 
United States are in the hands of a receiver. 
rating expenses for 1894 show a gratifying decrease of 
$574 per mile over the previous year. 


The ope- 


In 1893 the gross 
earnings per mile fell to 
$7,190, while the operating 
expenses increased from 
$4,809 te $4876 per mile. 
In 1894 the grose earnings 
sank to $6,350 and the 
operating expenses were 
$4,302. This decrease of 
$574 per mile shows that 
a rigid economy must have 
prevailed, as many of the 
expenses of the railways 
are constant, without re- 
gard to whether buaiziess is 
good or bad, 
———~0 + oo. 

A METHOD of detecting 
fire damp by sound has 
been invented by M. Hardy 
and approved by the 
French Academie des Sei 
ences. It is based on the 
fact that the sound emitted 
by an organ pipe varies 
aceording to the density of 
the gir supplied. M. Har- 
dy’s apparatus consists of 
two small pipes, the size of 
a penny whistle, one of 
which is connected with 
the airin the mine and the 
other with the ventilator 
shaft. The presence of fire 
damp prodvces a discord 
at once between the two 
sounds, which increases 





with the quantity of gas 
and can be measured. By 
this contrivance the pres- 
ence of 1 part in 500 of fire 
damp can be detected. 
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THE NIAGARA AERIAL TRAMWAY. 

While the harnessing of Niagara may rank as one 
of the engineering triumphs of the age, it certainly 
eannot rank as one of its esthetic triumphs; but now 
anew scheme for attacking poor Niagara has been 
evolved, this time not in the interests of commerce or 
of manufacturing industry, but simply as a money- 
making scheme based on the curiosity of the public. 

The Aerial Tramway Company proposes to erect 
towers on each side of the Falls, one in the Canadian 
and the other in the American park, and to carry from 
tower to tower a double set of steel cables, which are 
to be traversed by cars suspended therefrom and 
operated by electricity from the American side of the 
Falls. 

The cars, which are to be open, cage-like structures, 
will traverse the Falls about 30 feet above the edge, so 
as to give the sightseers a close inspection of the water 
where it takes the mighty plunge. The line will fol- 
low closely the brink of the American Falls to Goat 
Island, the prolongation of which direction will carry 
it as a chord to the Canadian or Horseshoe Falls. 

The State of New York and the Canadian govern- 
ment have both established parks for the preservation 
of the natural beauty of the Falls, which were fast be- 
coming impaired by vandalism. When the necessary 
powers were obtained for the establishment of these 
reservations, every lover of the beautiful in nature felt 
relieved to think that Niagara was saved, but it is 
questionable if in the worst of its days a greater act of 
vandalism was contemplated than the construction of 
the aerial] tramway. The natural conformation of the 
ground about the Falls enables the visitor toapproach 


>| close to the edge of the Falls and to see toan unusual 


advantage the great cataract. A nearer approach to 
its brink than that afforded by nature is not desirable, 
and the stretching of cables across the chasm in full 
view, to be traversed by cars, will be the greatest de- 
facement to which the scenery has ever yet been sub- 
jected. Those who advocated the parks, and perhaps 
worked for their establishment, will regret to see them 
surrendered to such uses as the location for towers of 
the tramway. 





.No recent chemical discovery has excited more inter- 
est than the direct production of acetylene. The cal- 
cium carbide process may properly be termed direct, 
for in it the carbon is first united to calcium and sec- 
ondly to hydrogen, the calcium being supplied by 
lime and the hydrogen by water. We have given a 
number of papers on the subject, and the new pro 
cess is now being presented in various exhibits, lec- 
tures and papers to the public. One private residence 
in this city has a small acetylene plant with which the 


house can be illuminated or which can be used to en- 


rich the ordinary gas. Ifthe calcium carbide ean be 
produced commercially—and itx promoters state most 
positively that it can be so produced—it will haWa 
great effect upon the production of artificial light. 

Political economists, who have devoted some thought 
to the influence of modern scientific progress upon the 
condition of the world, recognize in the modern de- 


m| velopment of artificial illumination one of the most 


powerful instruments for the civilization of mankind. 
In old times the dark streets of cities were dangerous, 
because they were haunted by robbers, who only 
lacked subjects because the people were afraid to go 
abroad after dark. When Argand invented his cylin- 
drieal lamp burner with central draught, he made one 
of the great steps forward in artificial lighting. The 


act/ invention of plaited candle wicks, chemically treated, 


which, as the candle burned, would bend over and 
bura away, was considered a great discovery and 


wom | achievement in its day,*as doing away with snuffers. 


Then gas was introduced and proved to be the greatest 
civilizing agent for cities. When the streets were ade- 
quately lighted, crime at once diminished. 

In recent years the electric are light has proved the 
best street illuminant, but gas or the incandescent elec- 
tric light remains the favorite indoor illuminant. In 
the co-development of gas aud electricity some inter- 
esting cycles or transformations of energies have re- 
sulted or have been worked out. Gas is primarily made 
for the purpose of giving light. When burned in the 


10% | explosion gas engine it gives, from the physicist’s 


standpoint, a far more economical result than is attain- 
able with the steam engine. In the commercial sense 
the economy, owing to the high cost of gas, disap- 
pears, 

The gas engine burns some twenty feet of gas per 
horse power hoor, which gas represents an illuminat- 
ing power of sixty to one hundred or more candles. 


won | For the production of such gas four pounds of bitu- 


minous coal suffice, which give also as side products 
a material amount of coke and a quantity of coal tar. 
If a gas engine drives a dynamo, we may get from it in 
incandescent lights as much or more candle power 
than from the original gas burned as snch, while if we 
use are lamps the production would be vastly in- 
creased. In the new acetylene process, a similar but 
more complicated cycle exists. Power is expended in 





was producing an electric current. The current is led to 
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an electric furnace, where it he to 
measurably high temperature a mixture 
carbon. The lime is reduced and gives calcium car- 
bide. This substance is treated with water, and every 
pound evolves five cubic feet of acetylene, enough to 
give 250 to 300 candle power of light for one hour. 

Thus if we know how much horse power is expended 
per hour in producing a definite yield of the calcium 
carbide, we can compare the economy of the different 
cycles. Asa matter of figures it is enough to say that 
they come out about the same. But the new product 
effects other results. It diminishes the minimum size 
of gas holder required for the usual exigencies of gas 
supply. A one-foot burner gives perhaps forty candle 
power, or as much as ten feet of ordinary gas would 
give. Hence a gas holder of one-tenth the ordinary 
size could be used. The new gas is made without 
heat, and without any dangerous agent such as gaso- 
line. Finally, when the gas is made it is a permanent 
one. The utter simplicity of the apparatus and pro- 
cess is also striking. 

One of the curiosities of the carbide is that it will 
not burn. It can be drawn out white hot from the 
electric furnace and cast in moulds. A piece can be held 
in a Bunsen burner without the least effect. But if a 
drop of water is rut upon the stony substance it 
effervesces, and the gas can be lighted and will burn 
like a piece of wood fora tew seconds until the water 
is exhausted. Then it goes out. 

Merely as a°*matter of scientific interest it is to be 
hoped that the commercial production will soon be ac- 
complished. The merciless judgment of the balance 
sheet has wrecked many a most ingenious scientific 
triumph. It is to be hoped that acetylene will fare 


better. 
a 
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The Craig Colony for Epileptics, 

The managers of the Craig Colony for Epilgptics, at 
Sonyea, N. Y., have recently published an interesting 
report of the work so far accomplished in fitting out 
the home. During the year considerable progress has 
been made. In 1894, the Legislature of New York ap- 
propriated $140,000 for the establishment of the colony, 
and of this amount $12,000 has been expended in pur- 
chasing the farmjwhich is to form the site of the colony, 
and in protecting and improving the property. A gen- 
eral design for the colony has been adopted to which 
all buildings and improvements will be obliged to con- 
form, and architects and en zineers, surveyors and others 
have been employed to carry out these plans. It is pro- 
posed to construct first an administration group of fine 
buildings. These are to be plain two-story structures, 
entirely disconnected and devoid of all ‘‘institutional”’ 
features, the whole resembling a cluster of private 
dwellings. The chief buildings of this group will con- 
tain the offices of the superintendent and members of 
his staff, and it will be here that the patients will be 
first received. Two of the buildings will be hospi- 
tals, one for each sex, and two will be used to accom- 
modate patients before they are distributed in the 
colony. The idea is to provide the most homelike 
conditions. The minor offices and wants of the colony 
will be provided for by the patients themselves. tf 

The designs of the respective buildings will vary 
from each other in detail and in outline. Everything 
will be done to prevent the colony from having the 
appearance of an institution. Thafhome life will be 
further maintained by providing a dining room for 
each respective building. The patients from the several 
buildings will not, in any case, be massed together. 
There will also be separate buildings, to be known as 
sewing cottages, laundry cottages, etc. The farm at 
Sonyea comprises nearly 1,000 acres of excellent land, 
and much of this will be cultivated. The place will 
also be beautified by a tasteful arrangement of drive- 
ways, lawns, trees, and shrubbery. 

Such an institution as is being here provided has for 
a long time been very badly needed. The State now 
makes provision in separate institutions for the in- 
sane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and others suffer- 
ing from chronic maladies. It is noless important that 
provision should also be made for epileptics. It is es- 
timated that there are 12,000 epileptics in the State of 
New York. Of this number some 400 are confined in 
insane asylums and 600in poor houses. The colony at 
Sonyea will doubtless correct this abuse. Its surround- 
ings will, besides, be unusually healthful, and its atmo- 
sphere as far as possible homelike, and, fore, rest- 
ful and beneficial. The plan of providing an epileptic 
colony is already in successful operation in England, 
France, and Germany, where much good has been ac- 
complished. 

a ee 
New Torpedo Catchers. 

The Banshee, one of the three torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers built by Messrs. Laird Brothers, Birkenhead, re- 
cently made « successful trial, attaining a mean speed 
on six miles of 2797 knots, and for the three hours’ 
ranning 27°6 knots, being more than half a knot in ex- 
cess of the contract speed. Exhaustive trials of steer- 








Sm, Fe ahead ane Re ot fallepege Wape also 
carried out with satisfactory results. 
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(nnual Report of the Factory Inspector, 
_ ninth ennaal report of the Factory Inspector of 
York State, which has recently been submitted 

\» Legislature, contains much important informa- 

_ The inspections of the past year have been very 

ough, and much good work has been accomplish- 
During the year some 13,866 separate workshops 

_ .ve been visited, which employ in all 465,926 persons. 

©; these it was found that 150,662 were women and 

, 536 were children under sixteen years of age. The 

. spection has led to the correction of many abuses of 

yo laws governing the ages of children employed and 

‘he proper protection of the lives and morals of em- 

ployes. In all, 10,425 notifications requiring changes 

.od improvements were issued, many of which were of 

creat importance. 
it was found that the number of children in the fac- 

tories, ander sixteen years of age, was less than in pre- 
vious years, About 26 per cent, or less than 27 chil- 
dren in each 1,000 of factory workers, were under age, 
aod it is claimed that this is a better record than that 
of any manufacturing State or country in the world. 
Many improvements have also been brought about re- 
lating to the guarding of machinery and the proper 
protection of operatives. The inspector has, as far as 
possible, exercised supervision over the sweating or 
tenement house system of manufacturing. In this | 
work eight deputy inspectors were at work for ten | 
months on the east side of New York City alone. As | 
a result of these inspections a great many notifications 
were served and enforced to better ‘''e conditions of 
these places. Notifications were also served relating 
to the guarding of elevators and hoistways, the erec- 
tion of fire eseapes, the renovation of factories, the pro- 
vision of proper toilet rooms, to better ventilation, and 
similar improvements. The report states that in most 
cases the notifications were promptly and cheerfully 
obeyed. 
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Electric Boad Between Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo. 

Everybody in Niagara Falls is rejoicing, says the 
Buffalo Express, over the letting of the contract for| 
the building of the electric road between the Falls and 
Buffalo. The contract, as W. Caryl Ely announced, 
was formally signed recently in Buffalo, and it was 
mainly through Mr. Ely’s tireless efforts that this road | 
was secured. According to plans, the road is to be | 
built of 94 pound steel girder rails, with side trolley 
poles. It is to be double-tracked except for a distance 
of 26 miles, where the highway é¢ommissioners of the 
town of Wheatfield refused to grant more than a sin. 
gle-track line franchise. The best feature of all is that 
is will give Buffalo and Niagara Falls cheap fares, the 
rate to be but 50 cents for the round trip at all times. 
Quick time is to be made, and in order to do this the 
road is to be made so that heavy cars can be used. 
The running of late cars will keep hundreds of Buffalo 
people in Niagara Falls until late in the evening, who 
now are obliged to go home before the really enjoya- 
ble part of the day about the Fallscomes. The power 
for operating the road will be furnished by the Nia- 
gara Falls Power Company, and according to the con- 
tract, the cars will be running by July 1 of this year. 

In Niagara Falls the road will be ran on the tracks 
of the local street railway company from Echota, and 
this line, which is now a single track, will be double- 
tracked this spring and rebuilt entirely. 

All the capital for the building of this road has been 
secured and the moment the weather permits, work on 
its construction will begin. The first section between 
Buffalo and Tonawanda will, it is said, cost about 
$500,000, complete. 








The “Experimental Farms” of Canada. 

For several years the provinces and the federal gov- 
ernment of Canada have been taking an active inter- 
est in the improvement of agricultural methods 
throughout the provinces, and at present the equip- 
ments of their so-called “experimental farms” are 
very complete and efficient. The central experimental 
farm, situated near Ottawa, comprises some 500 acres 
of land and a complete outfit of buildings and the nee- 
essary machinery. The buildings are especially fitted 
up for cattle, horses, pigs and poultry, and all of these 
are well stocked. There is also a dairy equipped 
with the modern appliances for carrying on experi- 
inental work. The farm also includes a seed testing 
and propagating house and a conservatory. Besides 
this central station, there are eleven experimental 
farms situated in other parts of Canada, and these 
“arry on experiments in agriculture, horticulture and 
arboriculture with wuch profit. The several farms 
“re situated so as to render them as helpful as possible 
‘0 the most thiekly populated districts, and in their 
“(uipments and general methods they resemble closely 
the central station. The staff of workers at the 
central experimental farm includes a director, an 
‘ericulturist, a horticulturist, a botanist, an en- 
‘omologist and a chemist. There is also a poul- 
‘ry Manager, a “foreman of forestry” and several as- 
‘Istants to assist the members of the staff, work 
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everything which relates to farming in Canada, The 
adaptability and merits of various varieties of wheat 
are, for example, the subject of careful inquiry. 

Experiments are also carried on to determine the 
vitality and purity of various agricultural seeds, and 
to investigate the nature of the diseases of plants and 
trees, and the cure for the ravages of insects, Various 
varieties of fertilizers are tested to determine their 
comparative value with different soili’and crops. The 
study of the care of animals is also a very import- 
ant interest, and the value of different breeds of 
stock and their adaptability to various climates and 
other conditions are carefully investigated. 

These stations also examine the scientific and eco- 
nomic sides of butter and cheese making. Experi- 
ments are also carried on to determine the best meth- 
ods of planting and pruning trees for fruit raising or 
for shelter or timber. The information gained in all 
this work is carefully recorded and published for gen- 
eral distribution. 
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First Aid to the Electrically Shocked, 

The French Minister of Public Works, under expert 
advice, has prepared the following rules in case of 
shock : The victim is to be, first of all, taken into an 
airy place ; three or four persons should be taken there 
to assist and no one else allowed to enter. The cloth- 
ing is to be loosened and efforts made to re-establish 
respiration and circulation as soon as possible. To re- 
establish respiration, recourse can be had to the follow- 
ing two methods, viz., drawing of the tongue and arti- 
ficial respiration. In the former case, the mouth of 
the victim is opened with the fingers, or, if there be 
resistance, with a piece of wood, the handle of a knife, 
spoon or fork, or end of a walking stick. The front 
part of the tongue should then be taken between the 
thumb and index finger of the right hand, bare or 
covered with, say, a pocket handkerchief to prevent 
slipping. The tongue is then strongly pulled, and al- 
lowed to relax, in rhythmical imitation of respiration, 
at least twenty times a minute. These movements 
must be continued without a break for half an hour 
or more. For artificial respiration the subject should 
be laid upon his back, the shoulders slightly raised, 
the mouth open and the tongue free. The arms are 
taken at the height of the elbows, supporting them 
strongly on the walls of the chest, next bringing them 
above the head, describing the are of a circle. These 
movements are to be continued at least twenty times a 
minute until the re-establishment of natural respira- 
tion. It is suitable to commence with the movement 
of the tongue as described, simultaneously, if possible, 
with the adopting of artificial respiration. At the 
same time, it is desirable to try and restore circulation 
by rubbing the surface of the body, by beating the 
body with the hands or with wet towels, throwing 
cold water on the subject from time to time, and ap- 
plying ammonia or vinegar to the nose.—Boston 
Transcript. 
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Iced Bar Base Apparatus. 

The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey employ 
an interesting and ingenious apparatus for determin- 
ing the exact measurement of base lines. Considerable 
difficulty is experienced usually in this work from the 
variation of the measuring bars due to changes of 
temperature. A measuring bar will even be so affected 
by the heat of the hand holding it as to. become more 
or less inaccurate. The length of a rod of brass or 
copper a foot long will vary from the heat of the hand 
from 0°00i inch to 0°01 inch. In order to secure perfect 
accuracy this expansion must be considered. In out- 
door work such as surveying it is of course impossible 
to keep the measuring rod at a constant temperature. 

The apparatus used by the survey for avoiding this 
danger is known as the “Iced Bar Base Apparatus.” 
By this device a single rigid bar is used as the element 
of length. The bar is carried in a Y-shaped trough 
and when in use it is surrounded by melting ice, which, 
it will be seen, serves to preserve a uniform tempera- 
ture for the rod. The trough is very rigidly con- 
structed and especially adapted to resist vertical 
strains. The trough is completely filled with pulver- 
ized ice, and the slanting sides of the trough serve to 
keep the ice constantly in contact with the bar. The 
particles of crushed ice used for this purpose vary in 
size from the smallest flakes up to the size of a cubic 
centimeter. This is found to suit the purpose better 
than snow or pulverized ice, since it does not pack. 

The bar is rectangular in shape and is formed of 
rolled tire steel. The upper part of the bar is cut 
away at either end to receive the graduation plugs, | 
which are of platinum-iridium. The trough carrying 
the iced bar, as described, is attached to two cars, 
which may be moved along a horizontal track. The 
measuring may be moved in this way to the positions 
required in measuring the base lines. Micrometer 
microscopes are used to mark its successive positions. 
The trough is covered with a close fitting jacket or 








blanket of heavy white cotton felt, which serves to' 
protect the ice ina measure from the heat. In actual | 
practice the apparatas is found to work very success- 


fully. 
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Ordnance Notes, 


Lieutenant E. F. Qualtrough, U. & N., bas con- 
tributed some interesting notes ou the progress of ord- 
nance in the thirteenth number of the General In. 
formation Series issued by the Office of Navy Intelli- 
gence of the Navy Department. The leading authori- 
ties seem now agreed that the naval artillery of the 
future will be of more moderate dimensions. There 
are several objections to guns of large size. The en- 
durance of a gun diminishes as the caliber increases. 
The machinery required for the manipulation of 
heavy guns is easily disabled by a projectile from a 
comparatively small gun, and large guns can only be 
fired at intervals of several minutes, so that often 
much smaller rapid-fire guns will de niore execution. 
The employment of guns of moderate size paves the 
way for improvements in reduction of displacement 
and increase in the coal endurance. For a given out- 
lay the reduction of caliber means an increase of ships 
and guns, and where a large battery of guns of mod- 
erate dimensions are provided, there is less danger of 
the vessel being crippled by the dismounting of a gun 
ortwo. The projectile fired by the latest 12 inch gun 
is capable of perforating any armor afloat at fighting 
ranges, so that if the penetrating power is sufficient to 
sucessfully attack the defensive armor which is liable 
to be encountered, it is advisable to increase the num- 
ber of guns and not their size. The manufacturers of 
rapid-firing guns have been increasing the caliber of 
their weapons and have recently made important im- 
provements in mounts and ammunition. 

An efficient gun mount has such important duties to 
perform that the new devices in the way of disappear- 
ing carriages and means of absorbing the energy of 
the recoiling gun that the progress made in the last 
few years is fully as great as that made in the gun itself 
By arranging for the recoil to take place in the line 
of fire the “jump” is much reduced, and sudden blows 
to the deck are obviated, although a severe strain is 
necessarily brought upon it. Springs have been gen- 
erally introduced for returning guns to the firing po- 
sition. They were first used with the mounts for rapid- 
firing guns, and the experience thus obtained has led 
to their more extended employment. Gun shields have 
increased in thickness, and nickel steel is being intro- 
duced for use in constructing them. Sights are now 
usually fitted on the mount, so that the pointing of the 
gun isin no way interfered with by the loading or 
firing. 
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Food Fish of Alaskan 


A careful study of the many varieties of food fish of 
Alaska has recently been made by one of the zovern- 
ment ichthyologists in the interests of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the observations made are very valua- 
ble and interesting. In Alaska every native is a fisher- 
man, and the fish of these waters are so abundant and 
of such variety that the entire native population is 
able to support itself by this means. The report, it is 
to be hoped, will lead to some arrangement by which 
these quantities of food fish may be brought to the 
markets of the United States. 

The great wealth of Alaskan waters lies in their 
abundance of salmon, The natives catch the salmon 
by the aid of spears, nets and traps, and dry them at 
present for their own use exclusively. The large 
variety known as king salmon often weigh from sixty 
to ninety pounds apiece, and these are very abundant. 
The waters also swarm with codfish equal, it is re- 
ported, to those of New England, In the northern 
rivers several varieties of whitefish take the place of 
salmon. They grow to a weight of about thirty 
pounds and have a delicious flavor. The rapid streams 
are well supplied with grayling; and Dolly Varden 
trout are very plentiful, and frequently exceed fifteen 
pounds in weight. Quantities of pike, dogfish and 
redfish also abound. Probably the most abundant of 
all fish, however, are the common herring. These are 
very fat and of an excellent flavor. It is said that 
vessels often sail for hours at a time through shoals of 


these herring. 
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Weather and the Mind. 


The psychology of the weather is considered by Dr. 
T. D. Crothers as a promising subject for stady. He 
says, in Science : 

“ Very few persons recognize the sources of error that 
come directly from atmospheric conditions on experi- 
menters and observers and others. In my own case, I 
have been amazed at the faulty deductions and mis- 
conceptions which were made in damp, foggy weather, 
or on days in which the air was charged with elec- 
tricity and thunderstorms were impending. What 
seemed clear to me at these times appeared later to be 
filled with error. An actuary in a large insurance com- 
pany is obliged to stop work at such times, fiuding that 
he makes so many mistakes which he is only conscious 
of later that his work is useless. In a large factory from 
10 to 20 per cent less work is brougit out on damp days 
and days of threatening storm. The superintendent, 
in receiving orders to be delivered at a certain time, 
takes this factor Into calculation ” 
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A MOTOR OPEKATED BY THE EXPANSION AND 
CONTRACTION OF METAL. 

In the motor shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, two bands are alternately expanded by the direct 
application of heat, and the bands are so connected 
with springs that when one band is expanded it re- 
leases its hold on the springs while the other band is 
receiving the fall pressure of the springs. ‘‘ Pyromo” 
is the name given this motor by its inventor, Dr. 
W. W. French, of Fort Branch, Ind. The engraving 
represents a sectiona! side elevation of the motor, a 
loosely rotating wheel having an exterior expanding 
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FRENCH’S MOTOR. 


and contracting rim preferably made by sets of metallic 
bands arranged one alongside the other. 
are subjected to the heat from gas burners which open 
into a bood on one side of the wheel, and the ends of 
each band pass over p= lleys journaled in suitable bear- 
ings in the sides or spiders of the wheel, the two sets 
of bands passing over corresponding sets of alternately 
arranged pulleys. The ends of the bands, after pass- 
ing over the pulleys, connect with links in the middle 
of the outer leaves of elliptical springs, the springs 
being attached, at the middle of their inner leaves, to 
rods secured in the sides of the wheel. The several 
bands are supported intermediate of their pulleys on 
posts, and the bands are connected at their middle by 
inwardly extending links, with levers fulerumed in the 


sides of the wheel. Each link has a turn buckle, 


whereby the length of the link may be increased or di- | 


minished, and the levers are connected by other links 
with adisk on a crank arw on the shaft. The bands of 
each set connect at their ends with the same springs, 
and they connect by independent links with separate 
levers opposite each other and connected with opposite 
sides of the disk on the shaft. As a band is heated 
from the burners, ite ex- 
pansion releases a set of 
springs, whose closing 
power is exerted on the 
ends of another band, and 
through the two links and 
lever a poll is exerted on 
the disk to cause the wheel 
to rotate in the direction 


of the arrow. A similar 
operation takes place with 
the other bands. The mo- 


tor is designed to be self- 
governing, the springs ee- 
tablishing a yielding son- 
nection between the bands 
and levers, to prevent the 
bands from breaking and 
take up slack until tie 
running temperatare is 
reached. 
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A New Oure for Stift 
Joints. 

At 8t. Bartholomew's 


Hospital, London, an in- 
geaions hot air bath # now 
in use for the treatment of 
sprains, inflamed joints 
due to gout or rheuma- 
tiem, and similar affections. 
It consiste of a copper cyl- 
inder about three feet long 
and eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, which will hoid an 
arm up to the shoulder or a 
leg up to the widdle of the thigh ; {t stands on an iron 
frame and is heated by gas burners placed underneath, 
80 that the temperature can be raised to 300° or 400° 
Pah. The patient is placed in an arm chair at one end 
of the eylinder, the limb is introduced, and the joitit 
made air-tight by a rubber band. No discomfort is 
felt op to 250° until perspiration sets in, when the 
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moisture has a sealding effect, which is relieved by 
opening the further end of the cylinder and letting 
the moisture evaporate. A sitting usually lasts forty 
minutes. The immediate effect is a greatly increased 
cireulation in the part treated, profuse local perspira- 
tion, and relief from pain. 
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BRISTOL’s RECORDING AMPERE METER. 

The accompanying engravings illustrate a new re- 
cording ampere meter, which is being placed upon the 
market by the Bristol Company, of Waterbury, Conn, 
This instrument, in connection with their recording 
volt and watt meters, which are already well known, 
makes it possible to keep a continuous record, day and 
night, of the output of an electric lighting or power 
plant. 

The general design of this instrument is clearly 
shown in Fig. 2, an interior view, from which it will 
be seen to consist of a stationary solenoid, an arma- 
ture, B, carried by a non-magnetic shaft through the 
center of the solenoid, the shaft being supported at its 
oppcsite ends on steel knife edge spring supports, C 
and D, the same as in Bristol’s recording volt meter. 

The recording pen arm, E, is secured directly to the 
steel spring support, D, and partakes of its angular 
motion as the armature is attracted to the coil or sole- 
noid by a current passing through the solenoid. Al- 
though the actual distance that the armature itself 
moves is smal], it will be observed that it transmits an 
angular motion to the pen arm, resulting in a wide 
range on the chart without employment of multiply- 
ing devices between the spring and the pen. 

A novel feature of this instrument is the form of 
armature which is used to procure a chart with the di- 
visions nearly uniform throughout its range. It con- 
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shaft. The sleeve is completely concealed from view 
| within the solenoid. The disk is stiffened by a plate 
| Of non-magnetic metal. 

If the armature consisted simply of the flat disk por- 
tion, the magnetic attractive force would increase very 
rapidly as it approached the solenoid, giving a chart 
with divisions as in the Bristol’s recording volt meter: 
contracted at lower portion on the scale but very open 
at upper portion; while if the armature consisted only 
of the core portion, the attractive foree upon it would 
decrease as it approached the central or neutral posi- 
tion of the solenoid, and the divisions for the lower 
portion would be quite open, becoming contracted at 
upper portion of the scale. 

After considerable experimenting, a combination disk 
‘and core armature has been found which produces the 
‘nearly uniformly divided scale as shown in the speci- 
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Fig. 3. 


RDING 


Fig. 1. BRISTOL'S RECORDING AMPERE METER. Fig. 2. 


men section of a chart, Fig. 3, for a range of fifteen am- 
peres. 

The armature and moving parts are reduced toa 
minimum in size aud weight to avoid magnetic lag and 
the effect of the inertia when current is thrown off and 
on. To provide for cases where there are extremely 
rapid and large fluctuations in the current to be re- 





sists of two parts, a flat and very thin disk of iron and , 
a small sleeve or core of iron on the non-magnetic | 
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corded, as for example on an eleetric gailre d 4 damp- 
ing device will be provided, which consists of a vane of 
aluminum, secared to the left knife edge spring and 
immersed in a vessel of glycerine. 

For low ranges the solenoids are designed to carry 
the entire current, but for high ranges shunts will be 
provided. 
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A CHURN WITH VERTICAL AND ROTARY DASHERS, 

The two dashers with which this churn is provided, 
one having a vertical and the othera rotary movement, 
may be operated together or either dasher may be 
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SAW 
KELLY AND HAGQUIST’S CHURN. 


used independent of the other. . It has been patented 
by Messrs. M. F. Kelly and N. A. Hagquist, The body 
of the churn has exterior pins on opposite sides, each 
pin adapted to enter an angular slot in one of the 
side standards, and the cover is made in two sections, 
flanged to fit over the upper edge of the body. In the 
upper ends of the standards is journaled a shaft 
adapted to be rotated by a belt from a hand wheel, 
the shaft having a crank arm, and a beveled gear be- 
ing adjustably secured on it, the latter meshing with 
a similar gear on the upper end of a vertical shaft on 
whose lower end is secured the hub of a rotary dasher. 
Plates of somewhat diamond shape extend diagonally 
from the bub, the plates being adapted to agitate the 
milk at the bottom of the churn body. Sliding upon 
the vertical shaft is a sleeve upon which are located 
two apertured disks, constituting the vertical dasher, 
to which movement is communicated by means of a 
link connecting the upper end of the sleeve with the 
crank portion of the drivingshaft at thetop. By sim- 
ply disconnecting the apper end of the link from the 
crank, the movement of the vertical dasher ceases, and 
a slight lateral movement of the driving shaft discon- 
nects the bevel gears 
through which the rotary 
shaft is operated, both 
movements being thus 
readily controlied by the 
operator for the use of 
both dashers together or 
either one separately, as 
may be desired. Commu- 
nications relative to this 
improvement may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. M. F. Kelly, 
Blossburg, Pa. 
——_e-o-e—__ 
A Giraffe Ten Feet High. 
The Zoological Society, 
London, has just purchas- 
ed a fine female giraffe, 
which has recently arrived 
from South Africa. This 
is believed to be the first 
example of the large dark- 
blotched race ever seen 
alive in Europe, the giraffes 
previously exhibited hav- 
ing belonged to the smaller 
and paler form found in 
northern tropical Afriea. 
As the animal stands more 
than ten feet high, there 
may be some delay, owing 
to the difficulty of passing 
it under the railway 
bridges, but it will proba- 
bly be on view in a few 
days. The society has also 
purchased a pair of sable antelopes (Hippotragus niger) 
and a pair of brindled gnus (Connochetes taurina) all 
in excellent condition, 
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It is said that dew will not form ‘on some colors. 
While a yellow board will be covered with dew, a red 
or beside it will be perfectly dry. 
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a QQOMPACT ELECTRIC SIGNALING DEVICE. 
The illustration represents a signaling outfit con- 
-,ined in a small box or case, for convenient installa- 
‘ion in residences, hotels, or other buildings, either 
juring or after the erection of the buildings, without 
njury to the walls or woodwork. The improvement 
has been patented by Mr. James N. Connolly, of No. 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. The case is dust 
proof, and has an opening in the rear to permit it to 
be placed over the socket of a bell-pulling outfit, a 
support over the opening being adapted to receive the 
center post of the outfit, and a nut screwing upon the 
center post clamping the box firmly to the wall. The 
box has a hinged cover, readily thrown open to facili- 
tate making any adjustment which the bell requires, 
or any desired change in the circuit connections, and 
the bell is preferably mounted on the cover of the box, 
which thus serves as a sounding board and intensifies 
the sound. The circuit wires, also connecting with a 
suitable battery, are carried in the tubes which extend 
to the several rooms of a house, after the manner of 
equipping many large buildings not strictly modern 
in construction, and a pash button or other circuit 
closer is mounted on the outside of the box. The two 
binding posts on top are for use when it is desired to 
ring by means of a flexible cord from different parts of 
a room, as from a bed, a desk, ete., the cord terminat- 
ing in a pear-shaped button. By using a buzzer in- 
stead of a bell, the case may be made materially small- 
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CONNOLLY’S ELECTRIC SIGNALING DEVICE. 


er, or a buzzer may be placed in circuit and mounted 
in another part of the room, when either one of the 
devices may be used, as desired. 

Peroxide of Hydrogen, 

By a process patented in England Dr. Richard 
Wolffenstein, of Berlin, prepares a more stable and 
chemically pure peroxide of hydrogen of high percent- 
age. The dilute peroxide solution, which contains 
perhaps 8 percent peroxide, is heated at a constant 
temperature of between 100 deg. and 110 deg. C., with 
or without the aid of rarefied vessels, until the fluid 
has a proportion of about 60 per cent peroxide. Then 
in a vacuum ata moderate temperature the peroxide 
is distilled over. With gradual rising of the boiling 
point a watery vapor first passes over until, at 84 deg. 
C. and a pressure of 24 millimeters, a 99 per cent solu- 
tion of superoxide distills over. A chemically pare 
peroxide can be got from this by pouring it into a sol- 
vent which does not combine with water, i. e., ether, 
and dissolving again the pure peroxide out of the 
ether solution. It is claimed that the product is sta- 
ble in concentrated solution, and does not decompose 
even on long keeping. The dilute solution, to begin 
with, must be entirely free from foreign substances, 
even from mechanical impurities such as sand. 

a ee ee 
History of the Barometer. 

In the Meteorologische Zeitschrift for December last, 
Prof. G. Hellmann gives a very interesting account of 
the invention of the barometer, which has now been 
in use 250 years. Torricelli, who died at the early age 
of thirty-nine years, was too busily engaged in mathe- 
matical studies to publish an account of his discovery, 
but on Jane 11, 1644, he wrote a description of it to 
his friend Rieci. This letter, and Ricci’s objections to 
the experiment, were published in 1668 by O. Dati, a 
friend of Torricelli’s, and as this work is now exceed- 
ingly searee, Prof. Hellmann has reprinted the corre- 
‘pondenee, in the original Italian, in the above-men- 
‘ioned journal. Some of the paragraphs, says Nature, 
are noteworthy, especially those in which Torricelli 
states that it was not merely a question of producing 
“ vacuum, but of making an instrament which would 
indicate the changes of the atmosphere. The first 
continuous barometrical observations appear to have 
been made in France. In England they were first 
taken by Robert Boyle, about the year 1659, to whom 
we owe the invention of the word “ barometer.” 
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A FINGER EXERCISING DEVICE. 

An extremely simple device to facilitate the devel- 
opment of muscular strength in the fingers is repre- 
sented in the accompanying illustration. It is designed 
to be of especial benefit to violin players, piano players, 
etc.,or may be usedby a surgeon to develop a contracted 
cord or muscle of the fingers, hand, or arm, being also 
of utility to penmen, telegraph operators, typewriters, 
and all who require finger dexterity. It has been pat- 
ented by Mr. Frank E. Osterhout,, Oneida Castle, N. 
¥. Itconsists of a tube or sleeve with longitudinal 
side slitsat one end to permit the convenient insertion 
of the finger, while from the other end extends a rod 
on which a weight is adjustably held at the desired 
distance by means of a set screw. The sleeve at its 
split end is fastened on the finger by a clamp con- 
sisting of an elongated slotted ring passing around the 
sleeve, ‘and a clamping plate slidable vertically in the 
ring, and engaged by a set screw atthe top. The exer- 
cise is made more or less severe, not only by moving 
the weight out or in on the rod, but weights of differ- 
ent sizes are employed, as may be deemed most ad- 
vantageous. 


MANUFACTURE OF WHITE VINEGAR. 

White vinegar can be manufactured from molasses, 
corn, ete., or from almost any substance that will fer- 
ment. The material is first passed through a ferment- 
ing and distilling process which turns the liquid into 
what is called alow wine. This wine is then allowed 
to trickle slowly into generators filled with beech- 
wood shavings, where it works and becomes sour. 
The material used principally by the manufacturers is 
molasses, The casks or hogsheads of molasses are first 
emptied into an underground reservoir and thinned 
down with water. It is then pumped up through a 
rubber hose intoa 1,000 gallon fermenting tank, where 
it is allowed to stand for about two days and ferment. 
After fermenting it is foreed up into another reservoir, 
from which by means of pipes the liquid passes down 
into a wooden mash tub connected to the top of the 
still. This mash tub is about 8 feet in height and 
about 7 feet in diameter, and holds about 600 gallons. 
The still is circular in shape and is about 20 feet in 
height, about 6 feet in diameter and made of ash. The 
interior is divided off into five compartments. The par- 
titions or headings are made of wood about 6 inches in 
thickness and about 2 feet apart. Running through 
the center of each heading is a copper pipe or tube 
about 14 inches in height and about 8 inches in diame- 
ter. Directly over the top of each pipe is a circular 
copper head 18 inches in height, the bottom of which 
connects to the flooring of the headings by means of 
a pnumber of arms. Through each heading midway 
between the copper heads and sides of still is a 3 inch 
drop pipe which projects above and below the parti- 
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tion about 6inches. Attached to theside of mash tub 


is a small 1% inch copper pipe which connecte with 
the second compartment in the still. The liquid 
passes down this pipe on to the floor of this heading. 
As soon as it reaches to the depth of 6 inches it begins 





OSTERHOUT'S FINGER EXERCISING DEVICE. 


to run down the drop pipe tothe next heading. When 
the liquid again reaches to the top of the pipe it drops 
down again in the same manner to the next heading 
below. The steam is turned on from the bottom of 
the still and passes up through the center and drop 
pipes and underneath the copper head of the first head- 
ing. 

From the first heading it passes upward through 
the different compartments in the same manner, heat- 
ing and steaming up the liquid, which passes off at the 
top of the still in the form of vapor through a 4 inch 
pipe toa number of copper vats below. The vats are 
about 5 feet in height and about 344 feet in diameter. 
Running into each vat within 2 inches of the bottom 
is a pipe which connects with the still pipe. About 
120 gallons of water is placed in each vat through 
which the vapor passes, mixing itself with the water. 
Each vat rests in a wood tub containing about 300 gal. 
lons of cold water. After about 120 galions of the 
vapor has been thoroughly mixed with the 120 gallons 
of water, it is then allowed to cool, After cooling, 
which takes about 24 hours, the material is drawn off 
from the bottom and run intoa receiving tank. From 
the receiving tank it is pumped into casks and left to 
stand for about 12 hours. Tomake the low wine work 
quickly in the generators, a quantity of strong vinegar 
is mixed with it, the proportions being about 4¢ gallon 
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of vinegar to 1 gallon of low wine. After mixing, the 
liquid is pumped into small 30 gallon casks, where it 
passes out through a smali glass tube. The stream of 
wine, which is about the size of a thread, rans down 
through a funnel in the top of the generators. 

The generators are made of ash and are about 8 feet 
in height and about 4 feet in diameter and filled with 
beech wood shavings, each generator holding about 25 
bushels. These shavings are circular in shape and are 
about 4 of an inch in thickness, about 1 inch in width 
and about 2 inches in diameter. When stretched out 
they measure from 18 to 15 inches in length. They 
cost about from 25 to 30 cents per bushel and will last 
from 30 to 85 years. As the fine stream of low wine 
trickles down slowly throurh these shavings the air 
inside acts on the liquid, causing it to work and turn 
into vinegar. The thread-like stream runs continu- 
ously into the generators. Vinegar to the depth of a 
foot collects at the bottom of the generators, which are 
drawn off morning and evening. From the genera- 
tors the vinegar passes into large tanks and then runs 
off into small casks holding from 10 to 50 gallons, for 
the market. The loss of low wine by evaporation 
amounts to about 1 gallon to the barrel. The molasses 
used costs about from 8 to 10 cents per gallon. The 
vinegar is sold by the cask from 8 to 10 cents per gal- 
lon. It is used principally by grocers pickle houses, 
ete. 

The sketches were taken from the plant of Edward 
Reinecke’s Sons, Hoboken, N. J., who turn out about 
1,000 gallons per day. 
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Armored Trains for Coast Defense. 

A few months ago an interesting test of an armored 
train took place at Newhaven, England. The idea of 
an armored train is not new, such trains having been 
used in our civil war, in the Franco-Prussian war and 
in the Egyptian campaign of 1882; but the arrange- 
ment of these trains was ench that the guns could 
shoet only in the direction along the rails, unless the 
car were propped up to prevent it from being derailed 
by the recoil. The car was designed by Colonel Box- 
hall, of the First Regiment of Volunteer Artillery of 
Sussex. and was constructed at the shops of the South 
Coast Railway Company. The car is made of steel, 
with a vertical armored wall all around it to protect 
the artillerymen. Inside the car is a 40 pounder can- 
non mounted on a platform so that it can be turned in 
any direction. It is moved by geared wheels and 
eranks. Underneath the car are arranged extensible 
beams which may be pusbed out on one or both sides 
of the ear, and are arranged to abut against the 
ground by means of vertica! screws at their extremi- 
ties, sothat in case of a fire at right angles to the 
track they transfer the shock of the recoil beyond the 
rails. Beneath the car are also clamps which grip the 
rails and prevent the car from being derailed. In the 
old style of armored train the guns could shoot only 
in the direction of the rails, unless the car were propped 
up as already stated. In the new style of train the 
cars can be anchored in a moment and can shoot in 
any direction. 

The trial of the armored train took placein the 
presence of a number of military men. Twelve shots 
with service charges were fired in a direction at right 
angles to the track at a target moored out at sea. 
Neither the car nor the rails showed any effects of the 
recoil, which was absorbed by the turning platform and 
the beams. Some shots were fired without clamping 
it to the rails. Of course the target offered to the 
enemy by the sides of the cars is of considerable size, 
and Lord Beresford thinks that the car should be con- 
cealed as mnch as possible and that thin iron plates 
would be a sufficient protection for the cannoneers 
from the light projectiles of the enemy. Lord Beres- 
ford considers it preferable to arm the car with a few 
small rapid-fire gans. The value of such trains for sea 
coost defense is very great. 
ee 


Bicycles im State Militia Drill. 

The New York Seventh Regiment has organized a bi- 
cycle corps, which bad its first drill in the regimental 
armory Mareh 13, superintended by a U. 8. Army offi- 
cer expert in the newly adopted bicycle tactics. The 
men were arranged in fours, six feet bet ween wheels and 
eighteen feet between sets of four. Stress was laid on 
preserving the intervais between the bicycles and on 
the riders assuming a uiilitary position on their wheels. 
The commands, “Stand to cycle!” “Cycles front!” 
“Cycles rear! Prepare to mount!” and “ Mount!” 
were explained, aud the men went through several in- 
fantry movements on foot, pushing their bicycles. Af- 
terward they mounted and went through the evolu- 
tions on their bieyeles. Around the armory the riders 
wheeled, fours right and fours left in column of fours, 
by twos, in cowpany front, making wide turns and 
narrow ones, and going through all the movements as 
wonid a company of infantry, while the military spec- 
tators looked on approvingly. The members of the 
corps were in uniform and presented an attractive ap- 
pearance as they wheeled around with soldierly pre- 
cision. 
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Scientific American. 
AN ADJUSTABLE STORM AND SUN HOOD FOR 
CARRIAGES. 

The illustration represents the application of a 
simple form of hood readily fitted to any vehicle top, 
and let down, as shown in one of the figures, a8 a pro- 
tection during a rain storm or when driving in the face 
of the sun. When thrown back, as shown in the 
skeleton cut, it is completely out of the way and out of 
sight, or it may be without any trouble taken out 
entirely and left at home or placed under the seat. It 
is thrown into or out of position for ase instantly with 
one hand. It is manufactured by the Wilbur H. Mur- 
ray Mfg. Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The frame is made 
of spring steel and it is covered with greenback rub- 
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MURRAY ADJUSTABLE STORM AND SUN HOOD. 








ber drill, unlined. Parties ordering this hood for old 
vehicles should state distance between front bow sock- 
ets at bottom of quarters. 
ee Se ea eT 
Reflection of Light. 

The following table, showing the amount of light re- 
flected from various substances as compared with that 
which falls upon their surfaces, is given by Dr. Sump- 
ner, and will be found of interest : 


White blotting paper... 2... ©... 6 cccceeccccnene & per cent. 
White cartridge paper. ............cccccseseeee oe Ss 
White tracing cloth........ —. * 
White tracing paper... .........cec...seeeeeneees Fe 
I SRG coo «5s. cccsvccecesdssevanesese — 
PR hcdccdccccccedvcddecticvess peteseces Btwn “ 
Yellow wall paper. ...........ccccccseeeeweeeetes ie 
BNI o chenden coe cccesccs nc gegncnsecceoeeas _ -> 
Dark brown paper: ) 2... 6c 6. ceed cee tb eel Bw. * 
Dark chocolate paper......0 0 ....cecscceccceenses >» 
Planed deal, clean “ws “ 
Peame Ge GF cnc cvivccccepecescesces coseds 9 
Yellow painted wall, dirty....... .... ..° 





AN IMPROVED OARLOCK. 

The extremely simple device represented in the illus- 
tration is intended as an improvement on the swivel 
oarlocks of boats employed for fishing and hunting 
purposes on lakes and rivers, and is especially adapted 
for steering and sculling beats and for use in shells. 
It has been patented by Mr. L. K. Seudder, No. 181 











SCUDDER’S OARLOCK, 


Broadway, New York City. Fig. 1 represents the oar- 
holder, formed integral with the pintle, and with verti- 
eal slots extending through its opposite curved arms, 
there being also a channel of equal depth transversely 
through the shoulder at the top of the pintle. Fig. 2 
shows the holder locked on an oar by means of a screw 
having one side of its shank beveled, as shown in 
Fig. 3, the beveled side being turned toward the in- 
board end of the oar. By this means the oar may be 
moved and tarned freely as desired, and is yet securely 
locked in position. The feathering of the oar is in no 
way interfered with. The device is designed ordi- | 
narily to remain attached to the oar when the latter is’ 
removed from the boat, but may readily be detached 








therefrom by unscrewing the pin. 


The Mechanical Color Test, 
To the Editor of the ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN : 

I regret extremely that anything in my recent arti- 
cle under the above caption should have seemed to 
have done injustice to editor-in-chief of the Standard 
Dictionary. Certainly that was not my intention or 
desire. The statment, “ Early in 1894, the question of 
the possibility of analyzing various colors and shades 
in terms of certain standards having been referred to 
the present writer,” does not conflict with the state- 
ments of the Funk & Wagnalls Company. At the 
time mentioned, i. e., 1894, all previous attempts to 
obtain a satisfactory scheme having failed, the matter 
was referred to me, and the plan then developed by 
me and adopted was based on the very able and lucid 
exposition of the subject entitled “* On a Color System,” 
by Professor Ogden N. Rood, that was read before the 
National Academy of Sciences on November 12, 1891, 
That the ideas expressed in this paper in any way in- 
fringed on the original conception of the plan by Dr. 
Isaac K. Funk is news to me, and was certainly never 
expressed by him to me in the many conversations 
that we had on the subject. Moreover, the Milton 
Bradley Company, of Springfield, Mass., have had a 
similar plan in active operation for many years, order- 
ing colored papers from their factory by methods 
similar to those described by me. A popular exposi- 
tion of these ideas can in no sense violate the copy- 
right of a dictionary, which from its very nature is a 
compilation of the ideas of others. 

In conclusion, if I have written aught that deprives 
Dr. Fank of one iota of credit for the plan for a 
standard for colors conceived in 1891 by him, then it 
was done unwittingly. MARcus BENJAMIN. 











A New Armor Test. 
Tests of armor plates now occur with great fre- 


quency, but the interest of the general public in these 


tests remains undiminished. The test of a nickel-steel 
Harveyized plate eighteen inches thick occurred at the 
Indian Head proving ground, near Washington, on 
March 11. This test was the first of a series which 
will take place between now and June, by which time 


nearly all the armor contracted for under the Whit- 
ney agreement, amounting in all to about $11,000,000, 


will have been manufactured and delivered to the 


government. This includes armor for ships now near- 
ing completion and those on the ways. The success of 
the trial amply demonstrates the wisdom of the Rus- 
sian government in having armor plates made in the 


United States. The ballistic trials of our government 


are very severe, as the gun is pointed at right angles 


to the plate, while in actual battle the elevation of the 
gun necessarily for accurate aim and allowance for 
“drop” of the projectile, taken with the angle of the 
ship’s sides, especially when rolling, will prevent a 


‘normal impact, so that the government trials are un- 


fair to the plate, as every advantage is given to gun 
and projectile. 

The plate weighed thirty-eight tons and cost $20,000. 
It measured 17 by 744 feet. A 12 inch rifle was used, 
which was placed 290 feet from the target. 

The first shot fired was a Carpenter projectile, pro- 
pelled by 295 pounds of powder. The shell entered 
about 4 inches, where the point was welded to the plate, 
so as to almost close the aperture. The body of the 
projectile was shattered, but an examination of the 
plate failed to show any radial fracture. In the second 
shot the charge was increased to 395 pounds, giving an 
initial velocity of 1,956 feet per second. The projectile 
penetrated 7 inches, and the top was welded as before, 
while the base of the projectile was completely shat- 
tered. A long vertical crack was produced ; it extend- 
ed from the top to the bottom, but there was no lon- 
gitudinal crack. The crack was so narrow that it was 
difficult to see how far it extended. Capt. Sampson, 
head of the Ordnance Bureau, considered the test en- 
tirely successful. 

The test showed that nothing short of a 13 inch 
rifle would pierce this armor at a fighting distance of 
2,000 yards, which naval experts consider the probable 
range of the fleet action when in battle. In the battle 
of the Yalu River the distance between the opposing 
fleets was greater and the armor was thinner. 





Orizaba in Eruption. 

The peak of Orizaba is in a state of eruption. The 
signs of disturbance began to manifest themselves on 
the 10th inst., and have increased in force constantly 
since that time. It is vomiting poisonous gases and 
thick volumes of smoke are emitted from 100 aper- 
tures. Theearth for 100 miles around is shaken period- 
ically with subterranean vibrations. 

The Governor of the State of Vera Cruz will shortly 
name a commission of scientific men to an in- 
vestigation into the eruption, and to m 
dations looking to the protection of the in 
the neighboring villages. The presen 
the heart of the best improved 
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: : ; Decision by the United 
States ‘f 42 


rt of Appeals—Fourth Circuit. 

Hurse AND i@pT v. Bonsack Macutne Com- 

PANY. etnias MAcHINE Company v. HULSE 
anp W 2 ‘ 


“A contract between an ‘employer and employe, 
wherein the employe obtains service with the employer 
on condition that any improvement be may make on 
the machines of the employer shall be for the exclusive 
use of his employer, held valid.” 

The Bonsack Machine Company is a corporation 
whose business it is to construct, operate on royalties, 
lease, and sell machines for the manufacture of cigar- 
ettes in this and many other countries. Its principal 
machine is known as the “ Bonsack” machine. By 
perfecting it and procuring and purchasing patents 
connected with it the company has acquired and is 
doing a large business. In the course of its business 
the company engages many persons to operate its ma- 
chines. In several instances persons so employed dis- 
covered improvements in working them, and, without 
diselosing the discovery, took out patents, which they 
used or sold in competition with the company. To 
avoid this in the future, the company adopted a rule 
by which it required all persons entering its employ- 
ment to agree to give the company the beuefit of any 
improvement made while in the employment of the 
company or at any time afterward. 

Hulse had been working at his trade as a mechanic, 
realizing between four and five hundred dollars a year. 
On or about July 19, 1886, he applied for employment 
in the Bonsack Company. In his interview with the 
president of the Bonsack Company, at which his ap- 
plication was granted, he entered into a written con- 
tract, the provisions of which were explained to him, 
especially that relating to any improvements which he 
might make in cigarette machines. Of that provision 
he expressed his approval. He served the company at 
an increasing salary, beginning at $50 per month ; 
then $60; again $75, and afterward $85 per month. 

The contract between the Bonsack Machine Com- 
pany and Hulse is in these words and figures : 

“That the said company has this day employed the 
said Hulse to set up and operate its cigarette machines 
at a salary of $50 for the first month and $65 per month 
thereafter, with such advance of salary up to not ex- 
ceeding $75 per month as the services ofj the said Hulse 
may justify. It is agreed that the said Hulse will 
serve the company whenever desired, the company to 
pay his railroad fares whenever traveling at the re- 
quest of the company. 

‘No abatement will be made for loss of time be- 
cause machines.are not kept running, nor any extra 
payment for extra hours. 

“The said Hulse agrees to do all in his power to pro- 
mote the interests of the said company, and in case he 
can make any improvement in cigarette machines, 
whether the same be made while in the employment 
of the said company or at any time thereafter, the same 
shall be for the exclusive use of the said company. 

“And it is agreed that in case the said Hulse be 
not able to serve the said company efficiently, or shall 
in any way neglect his duty, the company may stop 
his services at any time, paying up to such time; 
but, in case the said Hulse desires to quit the said 
company, he shall give sixty days’ notice thereof.” 

In July, 1889, while employed by the company in 
Montreal, his health failed and he ceased to work 
with it, 

Thereafter, on a salary of $125 per month, he entered 
into employment and partnership of another party 
named Wright, whose business}was to introduce and 
sell the Bonsack machines in foreign countries. While 
in this employment Hulse made known to the company 
that he had devised improvements in their machines. 
Thereupon he was furnished by the company with a 
suitable room, power, and materials to continue his 
experiments and to perfect his idea. While so em- 
ployed, however, he did not draw any salary from the 
company. The experiments continued some three or 
four months, 

Halse then wants the company to pay him one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the invention, which was 
declined, and the company brought suit to compel the 
delivery of the invention and patent to the company, 
and obtained an injunction prohibiting Hulse from as- 
signing the patent or invention to others. The referee 
gave judgment awarding the patent and invention to 
the company, but requiring a payment to Hulse and 
partner of $8,126. 

The parties on both sides were not satisfied with this 
award and an appeal was taken to the United States 
Cireait Court of Appeals. Judge Simonton delivered 
the opinion of the court. Feb. 5, 1895. 
thea questions made in the assignments of error are 

ese : 

First. What was the contract between the company 
and Hulse? Is it divisible, consisting of independent 
covenants; and is it, or any part of jt, without con- 
sideration ? 

Second. Is it an unconscionable or unre asonable con- 
tract ? 


Third. Is it void as against public policy t 
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Fourth. Is the amount reported by the masters a| public 
just and reasonable compensation ? 

1. The Contract.—It is a contract of employment 
made after an explanation of its terms by one party 
and the approval of them by the other. No question 
is made here impugning the bona fides of the contract. 
The eonsideration moving from the company is the 
employment of the services of Hulse at a progressive 
salary, with no abatement for loss of time and no 
extra payment for extra hours, all railroad fares of 
Hulse, when traveling for the company, to be paid. 

In consideration of these stipulations, Hulse is to 
serve the company whenever desired, agrees to do 
all in his power to promote the interests of the com- 
pany, and in case he can make any improvements in 
cigarette machines, either while in the employ of the 
company or at any time thereafter, such improve” 
ments are to be for the exclusive use of the company, 
This last provision was stated to him as a condition 
precedent to his employment, was approved and con- 
sented to by him. Here we have a contract of hiring 
at stipulated prices and a contract of service with 
one detail of the service inserted to prevent any mis- 
understanding. It would seem to be an indivisible 
contract. The stipulation claimed to be an independ- 
ent covenant, directed to any improvements made by 
him in cigarette machines, was the very stipulation 
which secured the contract on the part of the com- 
pany to engage and pay Hulse. The consideration 
on the part of the company moves to all the parts of 
the contract. The contract was one of employment. 
The company was to do certain things. In return 
Hulse was to do certain things—set up and operate 
the cigarette machines and promote the interests of 
the company, and, to do this, give them the benefit of 
improvements in cigarette machines in case he made 
any. Can it be said that if he set up and operated 
the machines he had exhausted the consideration of 
his contract and that he could antagonize the inter- 
ests of the company whenever he pleased, his agree- 
ment to promote its interests being nudum pactum ? 
For similar reasons it cannot be said that this agree- 
ment, or any part of it, is without consideration. In 
the absence of fraud, mistake, illegality, or oppres- 
sion, and where no relations of trust and confidence 
exist between the parties, courts cannot inquire into 
the inadequacy of the consideration of a contract or 
set up their own opinions respecting that which par- 
ties in good faith on both sides have agreed upon. 

“If there is one thing more than another that pub- 
lic policy requires, it is that men of full age and com- 
petent understanding shall have the utmost liberty of 
contracting, and that contracts, when entered into 
fully and voluntarily, shall be held good and shall be 
enforced in a court of justice. (Jessel, M. R., Print- 
ing, ete., Co. v. Sampson, L. R, 19 Eq., 465.)” 

Some consideration is requisite to support a con- 
tract ; but the sufficiency of the consideration cannot 
be inquired into. (1 Sedg. on Dawm., 455.) 

Is this contract unreasonable or unconscionable ? 

The Bonsack Machine Company owned valuable 
patented machines employed in the manufacture of 
cigarettes. Comparatively, the invention was in its 
infancy, and the machinery was known to be difficult 
of operation and open to improvement. Any one 
entering into the employment of the company had 
full opportunity of learning the merits of the ma- 
chines, and by constant and daily use could see where 
the machine was defective and where improvement 
was needed. If any improvement suggested itself to 
his mind, he could, by using the machine and the time 
and material of the company, experiment upon it and 
ascertain its value. The improvement would be his 
own idea; but it owed its suggestion and origin, its 
progressive development and perfection, to the busi- 
ness, the practical working, the opportunity afforded 
by the company. When, therefore, the company, 
taught by costly experience, determined to protect it- 
self from the discovery of improvements by its own ser. 
vants, it did a natural and reasonable thing, and when 
it protected itself by a covenant in advance of any em- 
ployment with those seeking its service it did a fair 
thing. Nor was that part of the contract which put 
in the same category improvements made while in 
the employment of the company and those made at 
any time thereafter unconscionable or unreasonable. 
Witbout this safeguard the contract on this point 
could be easily evaded and be made valueless. 

Is the contract void as against public policy ? 
it injare the public ? 

Here we have the case of an ingenious man, with- 
out opportnnity of developing his talent, and strug- 
gling under difficulties, enabled by this contract to 
secure employment in a large and prosperous corpora- 
tion, where he could give his inventive faculties full 
play. He in this way was afforded every opportunity 
of discovering and removing defects in cigarette ma- 
chines. He secured this employment by signing this 
contract. He could not have obtained it if it bad been 
understood that this contract had no validity. Then, 
in all homan probability, the public would have lost 
the benefit of his discovery. In this point of view a 
contract of this character cannot be said to be against 
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public policy. Sir George Jessel, in discussing the 
subject, holds that not only is there no rule of public 
policy against such 4 contract as this before us, but 
that public policy is with it. (Printing and Numerical 
Co. v. Sampson, L. R., 19 Eq., 466.) 

We concur in the conclusion reached by the circuit 
judge in his opinion in this record : 

“The public, in so far as questions relating to pul)lic 
policy are concerned, has no interest in this matter. 
Should the claim of the Bonsack Machine Company 
fail, the public would have no right to uee the itaprove 
ment. Thedevice would then belong to Hulse, would 
be his secret, protected by patent and guarded from 
the public use by provisions of law. The restraint 
provided for in the contract does not interfere with 
any interest of the public, and it only gives a fair pro- 
tection to the party in whose favor it is given, for 
which proper compensation was stipulated for the 
party making it.” 

The last assignment of error is the amount found by 
the master and allowed by the court. 

The question was what compensation should, under 
the circumstances, be allowed. The Bonsack Com- 
pany had declared that the compensation would be 
liberal. The deserving party was Hulse and the com- 
pensation was really his. Wright deserved nothing. 
He was only a speculator seeking a share of Hulse’s re- 
ward. Hulse voluntarily, or for considerations which 
he considered adequate, agreed to divide with him. 
When, therefore, the master awarded the gross sum of 
$8, 126.86, this was his finding of what would be a lib- 
eral compensation for Hulse’s service in and about the 
improvement. We see no error in this of which either 
party can rightly complain. 

It is ordered that the decree of the Circuit Court be 
affirmed in all respects, each party paying its own 
costs in this court. 

eee 
Snow as an Atmospheric Purifier. 
BY JOHN B. COPPOCK, F.C.8., SCIENCE MASTER, CAMBERWELL ‘NPTITUTE. 

When a floceulent solid body falls through a fiuid, it 
drags down in its falling suspended matters contained 
in the fluid. 

Weshould therefore expect that snow falling through 
the atmosphere will cleanse it by taking out most of 
the suspended matters. The present year has afford- 
ed many opportunities of getting a quantitative value 
for the purifying action of snow. 

The first analysis gives figures yielded by snow col- 
lected in the suburbs of London, where the district is 
fairly open. This snow fell on January 13, having a 
depth of 4 inches approximately. One characteristic 
of this snow was its great porosity, the crystals were 
also regular; both indicating that the snow was form- 
ed in a calin atmosphere. 

The snow was melted and then analyzed as water, 
the impurities being stated in grains per gallon. 
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A further analysis was made of snow from the same 
district after the fall of January 30. The result was 
almost identical with the above figures; but this fact 
came out that the first few strata of snow contained 
the largest amount of impurities, Fifty per cent of 
the snow’s thickness yielded 75 per cent of the im- 
purities. 

An analysis of the snow of January 30 was also made 
upon snow collected in the quadrangle of Somerest 
House. The following shows the difference in the im- 
purities. Ths physical conditicn of this fall was favor- 
able to its picking up in its meshes much suspended 
matter. 


Total solid matter, .........--ccccccce cosssssvenvesccseccorss 17R 
Mineral matter —...... on cer cccccersccesaebevessees uetees 6B 
Carbonaceous matter. ........scccseeeceeceeesneencnceceseenes nw 
Free ammonia 165 
Albuminoid ammonia, ..........00:ceescee ccveseuenereeees 650 
Oxygem to oxidine........cccccccssessccccscvceses +s eovece 1°16 
The carbonaceous matter in each sample was ordi- 
nary soot particles. 


These figures point out the value of a fall of snow 
from a manurial point of view, and also its value from 
a hygienic point of view. In acity where the air is 
often saturated with carbon particles, a fa!! of snow 
may be regarded as a mechanical contrivance of no 
mean value.—Chem. News. 
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Bleaching Straw UGraid. 

Take 74 pounds pure oxalic acid and dissolve in 45 
gallons of water, using the latter as soft and as cold as 
possible; then stir in, in small quantities at a time, 44 
pounds peroxide of sodium, waiting between each ad- 
dition until all action hasceased. When fully dissolved 
test with litmus paper and make the bath feebly alka- 
line by adding more peroxide, or ammonia, or silicate 
of soda. Enter the straw braid, which has been pre- 
viously cleaned, and Jeave in the bath until it is bieach- 
ed, or has a faint straw tint, then lift, rinse, and pass 
into a bath of tartaric acid. By using less water. the 
bath may be made stronger and quicker in working. 
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A New Use for Mica. 

A recent device of the tailors is the figure of a man 
done on mica. This figure is about a foot high, and is 
set in a square of cardboard. Sometimes it isin the 
shape of a man wearing a sack suit, while in others he 
wears a cataway outfit, and in others again a frock 
suit. The man himself is transparent as to body, but 
his face is painted on, and he wears a collar and neck- 
tie of the latest style. in paint. He serves as an illus- 
tration, and he is designed to do away with oneof the 
banes of a tailor’s life, the man who comes in to look at 
woods and says: 

“Ah, yes; it looks very nice in the piece, but I'm 
not sure it would suit meso well made up. I'll wait 
until! you cut a coat for some one else, and then I'll 
come around and see how I like it.” 

Now when a customer springs this ancient remark 
the tailor produces one of his mica manikins, lays 
him over the piece of cloth in question, and lo! he 
stands forth fully clothed in a wrinkleless suit of that 
pattern. With acloth of uniform color orsmall pattern 
this device works very well 

—> <> a— — 
THE ICY COASTS OF NORTH AMERICA, 

Among the severest trials of mariners who navigate 
the northerly coasts of America during the winter sea- 
son is the formation of ice upon the decks and rigging 
of their vessels. The past winter has been an especi- 
ally trying one in 
this respect. Many 
vessels have been 
damaged and 
nearly lost by the 


accumulation of 
ice, due to the 
rapid congelation 
of the spray which 
beats upon the 
bows and other 
exposed parts. An 
example of these 
ice difficulties is 
seen in our en- 


graving, which is 


from a pho 
tograph of the 
forward deck of 
steamer Barn- 
stable as it ap- 
peared on the 


arrival of the ship 
at Bosten, Mass., 
in February last, 
after a 
from the tropical 
regions of J+ 
mnaica. 


voyage 


The 
Terpedeo 
in Wear, 
A Blue Book re- 

cently published 

deals with partial 
mobilization of 

British fleet 

and the maneu- 

vers of 1804, which 

began on July 18 

andcame to an end 
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Value of 
Boats 


the 
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enemy —where exact information as to his position can- 
not be obtained by other means—seems to be estab- 
lished, and, if so, it carries with it the obligation to con- 
sider a mere flotilla of tor-edo boats by themselves as 
a belligerent factor of discinetly imperfect efficiency.” 





The Electrical Aspects of Calcium Carbide, 

In acritical notice of Professor Lewes’ Society of Arts 
paper upon carbide of calcium (See SCIENTIFIC AME- 
RICAN SUPPLEMENT, No. 998), the Electrical Review 
discusses the electrical aspects of the proposal to manu- 
facture the compound on the commercial scale, and 
the prospects of acetylene as 4a illuminant. It is con- 
sidered that the commercial success of the calcium 
carbide industry depends upon cheap water power ; 
because of all the heat produced by the coal in a 
boiler furnace working a steam electric plant, only 
aboat 5 per cent is recoverable by an electric furnace. 
Our contemporary is inclined to regard acetylene as a 
genuine improvement in gas as an illuminant, and one 
likely to aid gas in competition with the electric light. 
Apart altogether from its illuminating properties, it is 
admitted that acetylene has a much more important 
commercial aspect, because from it a great many hy- 
drocarbon compounds can be made, such as benzine, 
hvdrocyanie acid, ethylene, alcohol and many other 
bodies. It is not thought that, at Professor Lewes’ 





estimate of their comparative duties in light given for 








on August 7. The 
conclusion of the 
book may be 
quoted: * Noship 
was put out of action by a torpedo boat. The light- 
ness of the nights seems to have had a twofold effect. 
No, 80 (Red side) in evading a ‘catcher’ at first missed 
the Blue Fleet, but managed to keep up with it and 
got within range of the rear ship, which was not at- 
tacked because she was supposed to belong to Group 3 
a class exempted from torpedo attack by the rules. 
The light apparently was not sufficient to permit the 
real character of the ship to be ascertained. On the 
other hand, it is reported that the nights were never 
really dark enough to afford concealment to the tor- 
pedo boats. The torpedo lieutenant in command of 
No. 80 makes the interesting observation that, owing 
to the speed of the ‘hostile’ fleet, the boats were un- 
able to regain their position for attack when once it 
had been lost. From this it seems permissible to infer 
that high speed will be of itself no unimportant pro- 
tection to ships traversing at night narrow waters in- 
fested by torpedo boats. The torpedo boat operations 
were upon a too restricted seale to supply much vala- 
able instruction; bat, as far as they went, they tend to 
confirm the view that the most effective employment 
of the torpedo boat in war will be limited to sending 
her to attack an enemy's ship ina known position 
within the boat’s range of action, and that the where- 
abouts of the enemy must be first ascertained and be 
communicated to the commander of the boat. The 
necessity of combining with torpedo boats vessels of 





other and larger classes to scout and discover the 








STEAMSHIP BARNSTABLE—ICE FORMATIONS UPON FORWARD DECK AND BRIDGE. 


power consumed, steam-generated carbide of calcium 
and acetylene can compete with incandescent electric 
light. 

Professor Lewes put the comparison thus: Acety- 
lene, 44; electric, 28. But it is held that the difference 
is not quite so great ; for with incandescent lamps at 4 
watts per candle it comes out as 40: 50 very nearly. With 
electric lights working at 3°25 watts per candle, power 
for power, the two light sources are equal. With are 
lamps the superiority is reversed ; the figures coming 
out at 80 for the electric arc, as against 50 for the ace- 
tylene light. It is admitted that the question is not 
altogether one of power, although this consideration is 
of interest as settling whether carbide of calcium can 
be profitably made with existing steam power plants. 
If water power can be obtained at the American esti- 
mate of cost, which is 50 cents per hour for 180 horse 
power, the acetylene will cost as little as its advocates 
claim, or és. 44¢d. per 1,000 cubie feet. Although this 
is about double the average price of ordinary coal gas 
in England, acetylene gives 15 times the light or 7 
times the candle power for the same money. Now, to 
compare its cost, light for light, with incandescent 
electric light, 6s. 44¢d. will buy 18 units of electricity, 
which, at 4 watts per candle power, works out to 
8,250 candles gross ; while 1,000 cubic feet of acetylene 
give 28,000 candle power for the same money. Mean- 
while, the inquiry is made as to what is the cost of 
large water power, 
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A “Letter” Officially 

A ruling was recently made by Pc Coveney, 
at Boston, Mass., upon the question as to what con- 
stitutes a letter “in its usual and ordinary form,” and 
it has *just been confirmed, according to the Boston 
Transcript, by a communication from Washington. 
The ruling and its confirmation were the outcome of a 
complaint recently made to the postmaster by a gen- 
tleman who desired to send through the mails a sealed 
roll. properly stamped and directed to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents at Ottawa. 

He said that the roll contained plans and drawings 
relative toa patent. He had offered this roll to the 
clerk at the foreign window, and following out the 
rules of the office, the clerk refused to receive it. 
When asked for reasons, he was referred to the post- 
master. Col. Coveney gave a decision to the effect 
that the term letter is tc be construed to mean and 
embrace sealed packages consisting of an envelope of 
any size, but flat, as is the usual letter. The objector 
did not think that this ruling and definition of a letter 
was correct, and gave his opinion that a letter “ was a 
package containing personal matter of no sulable 
value.” 

In the communication from Washington, N. I. 
Brooks, the Superintendent of Foreign Mails, says that 
“the Canada office and this department coneur in the 
opinion that the teri letter in its usual and ordinary 
form isto be con- 
strued to embrace 
sealed packages 
consisting of an 
envelope ef any 
size. but of the 
usual letter shape 
and its contents ; 
but that rolls or a 
package not in- 
closed in an ‘en- 
velope,’ as the 
word envelope is 
generally used, 
cannot be consid- 
ered to be ‘a let- 
ter in its usual 
and ordinary 
form.’ A sealed 
package in the 
form of a roll is 
therefore not en- 


’ to trans- 
P fin the 
§. exchanged 


between the 
United States 
and Canada, and 
your office was 
eorrect in declin- 
ing to reeeive the 
sealed roll men- 
tioned.” 
Complaints of 
the kind made by 
the gentleman 
who wished to 
forward the 
sealed roll have 
been numerous, 
but this is the 
first time in the 
history of the de- 
partment that it 
has been called 
upon to decide 
what constituted a letter. By this decision no sealed 
packages nor rolls will be taken at the Boston Post 
Office for transportation to Canada, as the regulations 
of the Postal Convention say that ‘sealed packages 
other than letters in the usual and ordinary form are 
not allowed to be dispatched to Canada, even if post- 
age has been prepaid in fall at letter rates.” This is 
no new law or regulation, as it was enacted about ten 
years ago, and hasalways been enforced more or less. 
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Wood Stains. 

A solution of 50 parts of commercial alizarin in 1,000 
parts of water, to which a solution of ammonia has been 
added drop by drop until a perceptible ammonia odor 
is developed, will give to firand oak a yellow-brown 
color and to maple a red-brown. If the wood is then 
treated with a 1 per cent aqueous barium chloride 
solution, the first named become brown and the latter 
adark brown. If calcium chloride be used instead of 
barium chloride, the fir becomes brown, the oak red- 
brown, and the maple a dark brown. If a2 per cent 
aqueous solution of magnesium sulphate be used, the 
fir and oak become dark brown and the maple a dark 
violet-brown, Alum and aluminum sulphate produce 
on the fira b’gh red and on oak and maplea blood 
red. Chrome alum colors maple and fir reddish brown, 
and oak Havana brown. Finally, manganese sulphate 
renders fir and maple a beautiful dark violet-brown 
and oak ae’/srk walnut-brown. 
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‘ ENTOR TESLA’S Loss, 

By a fire Shieh Occurred at 33 and 85 South Fifth 
Avenue, New City, on the morning of March 18, 
Nikola Tesla, the inventor and scientist, sustained a 
severe loss in the total destruction of his laboratory, in 
which were several nearly completed inventions which, 
it is said, were intended to revolutionize electric light- 
ing. The loss cannot unfortunately be reckoned in 
dollars, and it is feared may seriously affect Mr. Tesla’s 
health, as for some time he has been in a state of | 
nervousness bordering on exhaustion, on account of 
overwork oceasioned by the approach to rompletion 
of some of his great inventions. 

Dr. Tesla was for a time associated with Edison. 
The attention of the scientific world first centered upon | 
Tesla in 1887 through his invention of the rotating | 
uagnetic field for the economic transmission of power, 
It is believed that Mr. Tesla’s experiments were made 
with a view to saving at least one-third of the energy 
iow wasted in electric lighting. He has been working 
in his laboratory with a number of assistants, and the 
results whieh he has actually obtained have been kept 
. profound seeret. Mr. Tesla has lectured before sci- 
entifie bodies, both in Europe and America, and he has 
recently received honorary degrees from Yale and Co- 
‘\ubia Colleges. He is at present controlling electri- | 
cal engineer of the Niagara Falls Power Company. 














Some of Mr. Tesla’s remarkable experiments have been 
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annual meeting of scientists in Vienna, but through 
Prof. Spies, one of the members of the Berlin ‘ Urania,’ 
the experiments were made publicly, and were at- 
tended by the German Emperor's brother, Prince 
Henry, who, as the cut shows, served as a conductor 
for the high voltage currents. By reference to the 
illustration, it will be seen that the connection be- 
tween two persons is made by Geissler tubes, which 
show the light produced by the currents. In another 
experiment a numberof connected wires were arranged 
in the auditorium and connected with the electric cur- 
rent, whereby an electrical wave was produced in the 
room, and noticed by some of the audience through 
the lighting of Geissler tubes held in their hands, and 
without these persons being in direct connection with 
the wires,” 
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The Loss of the Elbe. 

At the recent inquest upon the bodies landed at 
Lowestoft of the victims of the Elbe disaster, Robert 
William Greenham, pilot, stated what took place on 
board the Elbe after the collision. He said he had 
crossed the North Sea about 400 times, and had been 
on board the Elbe about one-tenth of the trips. At 12 
o’clock midnight on January 29 the atmosphere was 
clear, but the sky was cloudy. The Elbe was lighted 
by electricity, which was kept burning all night. The 
masthead light and the side lights, however, were oil. 
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No. 8 boat, and as soon as the covers were sufficiently 
removed for the crew to get at the boats they used 
axes to free them, as everything was frozen stiff. The 
order was then given to every man on deck, “ Let all 
the crew remain at their stations.” The women and 
children were ordered to the starboard side, which 
was the lee side, in order that they might be got into 
the boats first. There was no confusioa on board, and 
every order was obeyed punctually. Everything was 
in total darkness at this time, as the electric tight had 
gone out. The lights had heen turned on to the pro- 
menade deck to give light to launch the boats, The 
third officer informed him that as all the watertight 
compartments were closed it was impossible for the 
ship to sink. Both No. 8 and No. & boat, which were 
the next to be got out, were pretty weil fliled with 
people. It was too dark to see whether they were 
passengers or sailors. The ship settled down very 
quickly, and the witness went. up to the bridge and 
warned the captain that the water was already break- 
ing over the quarterdeck. He returned shortly to No. 
8 boat and heard the order given to lower the boats. 
No. 5 boat was lowered and swamped as soon as she 
touched the water. He jumped into No. 8 boat and 
the third officer followed. The boat was iumediately 
lowered. He saw a green light about three points 
abaft the port beam, some three miles away, while he 
was standing on deck. He also saw a white stern light 








reproduced lately in Berlin. The IDlustrirte Zeitung 
of recent date gives an engraving, which we copy, 
together with the following account : 

‘ About twenty years have passed since Edison pro- 
duced the ineandescent lamps under the proud name 
of the ‘light of the future,’ and which lamps slightly 
modified are now the ‘light of to-day.’ 

“A new ‘light of the fatare,’ is again promised from 
the United States, and should it materialize in practi- 
cal form will have the great advantage over the incan- 
descent and are lamps that for its production no con- 
ducting wires are required, and which for this reason 
alone would be sufficient to produce a complete revo- 
lution in the electrical world, 

“ Nikola iTesla, the inventor of the new light, ob- 
tained by his experiments surprising results. In fol- 
lowing ap certain discoveries of Prof. Herz, of Bonn, 
"lative to electrical waves, he succeeded in lighting a 
‘reely suspended incandescent lamp by the use of high 
tension and rapidly ting eurrents. 

“The expe further demonstrated the re- 
‘narkable fact that alternating currents of a tension 
‘en times that whieh is used in electro-exeention do 
ot affect or injure the haman body when passed 
‘hrough the same; and in fact are hardly perceptible 
') case the currents alternate 100,000 times in a second, 
‘hat is, change their direction at this almost incompre- 
hensible velocity. 





Several of the experiments were made at the last 





RECENT TESLA EXPERIMENTS IN BERLIN. 


He went to his cabin at midnight, undressed and went 
tosleep. At 5 o’clock he looked at his watch, which 
showed English time, and about 20 minutes afterward 
he heard a crash as if a cylinder had burst, and 
thought the engines had broken down. He got out of 
his bunk, put on some clothes and went to the bridge, 
where the captain and the chief officer were standing. 
He asked the captain what had occurred and he replied, 
“ A collision has taken place.” One of the officers re- 
marked that they had been run into by a steamer on 
the port side. He observed the ship make a slight list 
to port, and the captain then ordered that rockets 
should be fired and blue lights burnt, and that the 
steam siren shomid be blown. One of the officers then 
came up and reported all the watertight doors closed. 
The ship made a further list to port, and the captain 
ordered the engines half speed ahead, with the helm 
put hard to starboard, the engines having been stopped 
at the time when the witness went on the bridge, and 
the wind being strong from the east-southeast. By 
this maneuver it was sometimes possible to give the 
vessel a list to starboard and bring the damaged por- 
tion high out of the water. The engines went for about 
four minutes and then stopped. The captain then 
gave the order to get all the boats ready and swing 
them out, but not to lower them, There were ten 
boats on board, five on each side. The witness left 
the bridge in company with the chief officer in order 





to assist in getting the boats ready. He proceeded to 
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apparently on the same vessel. At daybreak, which 
was in about three-quarters of an hour, he observed 
the hull of the vessel with the two lights aboard her. 
He could not see her masthead lights, The vessel 
steamed ahead, burnt two lights, which he took to be 
blue lights, put ber helm hard a-starboard, and, pre- 
ceeding in a southerly direction, shortly afterward dis- 
appeared. He took some paper from his pocket just 
before the steamer turned her head and burnt it in 
order to attract her attention. He made the observa- 
tion that he believed it was the steamer which had run 
into them. There was also a smack in the vicinity. 
The steamer was about two points on their starboard 
bow to windward, and the smack was on the starboard 
beamw. The steamer was from half to three-quarters 
of a mile away and the smack about one miie. He saw 
several smacks’ lights in the vicinity, but none clese 
by. He saw the lights quite distinctly, as they could 
see a light that night directly it came out of the water. 

The lights of the Elbe were burning when he got on 
deck. He was positive that the steam siren was con- 
tinually sounded and that a quantity of rockets were 
discharged, in addition to the burning of 20 blue lights 
in pairs. 

The witness gave his opinion that the ship probably 
sank because two watertight compartments were 
knocked into one. He could not say whether the Elbe 
ever had boat drills on board. He had never seen such 
drills when on the North Sea. ; 
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Oley Eating. 

Among the extraordinary passions for eating uncom- 
mon things must be reckoned that which some peoples 
exhibit for eating earth or clay. Of this practice, 
which would appear to have once prevailed all over 
the world, namerous examples were cited by Cap- 
tain J. G. Bourke, U. 8. A., in the Ninth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology. In some places, the 
custom has degenerated into a ceremonial, while .a 
others the eating of this strange food still prevails as 
a kind of necessity to the lives of those who are ad- 
dicted to it. 

The Mexican devotees picked up a piece of clay in 
the temple of Tezcatlipoca and ate it with thegreatest 
reverence, and also ate a piece of earth in swearing by 
the sun and earth. 
cans was not merely a matter of ceremony, for the 
substance seems to have been an esculent in common 


earth employed consists for 
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the most part of the empty 
shells of minute infusoria in which there cannot exist 
any ordinary nourishment. 

Some of the Siberian tribes when they travel carry 
a small bag of their native earth, the taste of which 
they suppose will preserve them from all the evils of a 
foreign sky. Weare told that the Tunguses of Siberia 
eat aclay called “ rock marrow,” which they use mixed 
with marrow. Near the Ural Mountains, powdered 
gypsum, commonly called “rock meal,” is sometimes 
mixed with bread. The Jukabiri of Northeastern 
Siberia have an earth of a sweetish and rather 
astringent taste, to which they ascribe a variety of 
sanatory properties when eaten. 

In North Germany, on various occasions where 











Sut the use of clay by the Mexi- | famine or necessity has urged it (as in long protracted 


sieges of fortified places) a substance called ‘“‘ mountain 
meal,” similar to that used in Sweden and Finland, 


use. Edible earth was sold openly in the markets of | has been employed as a means of staying hunger. 


Mexico, and appears in the list of foods given by 


Gomara. 
Cabeza de Vaca says that the Indians of Florida ate 


clay, and that the natives offered him many mesquite 
beans, which they ate mixed with earth. Venegas 
asserts that the Indians of California ate earth. The 
traditions of the Indians of San Juan Capistrano and | 
vicinity show that they had fed upon a kind of clay, 
whieh they often used upon their heads by way of | 
ornament. The Tatu Indians of California, according 


to Powers, mix red earth into their acorn bread to 
make the latter sweet and cause it to go further. Sir) 


John Franklin relates that the banks of the Mackenzie | 
River contain layers of a kind of unctuous mud, which 
the Tinneh Indians use as food during the seasons of | 


famine, and even at other times chew as an amuse- 
ment. It hasa milky taste and the flavor is not dis-| 
agreeable. The Apache and Navajo branches of the 
Athabasean family of North American Indians are not | 


unacquainted with the use of clay as a comestible, | 
although among the former it is now rarely used, and 
among the latter is employed only as a condiment to 


relieve the bitterness of the taste of the wild potato. 
In the same manner it ‘s known to both the Zuni and | 
the Tusayan, 

In South America, likewise, the eating of clay pre- 
vails among the Indians on the banks of the Orinoco, 
throughout Brazil, and on the mountains of Bolivia 
and Pern. 

In Western Africa, the negroes of Guinea have long 
been known to eat a yellowish€ earth called by them 
“caouac,” and the flavor and taste of which is very 
agreeable to them and said to cause them no ifiton- 
venience. Some addict themselves so excessively to 
the use of it that it becomes to them a real necessity, 
and no punishment is sufficient to restrain them from 
the practice of consuming it. 

When the Guinea negroes were in former times car- 
ried as slaves to the West India islands, they were ob- 
served to continne the custom of eating clay. But 
the “caouac” of the American islands, or the sub- 
stance which the poor negroes attempted to substi- 
tute in their new homes for the African earth, was 
found to injure the bealth of the slaves who ate it, 
and so the practice was long ago forbidden and has 
possibly now died out in the West India colonies. In 
Martinique, a species of red earth or yellowish tufa 
was formerly secretly sold in the markets, but the use 
of it has probably ceased in the French colonies also. 

In Eastern Asia a similar practice prevails in various 
places, In the island of Java, between Sourabaya and 
Samarang, Labillardiere saw small square reddish 
cakes of earth sold in the villages for the purpose of 
being eaten. These were found by Ehrenberg to con- 
sist for the most part of the remains of microscopic 
animals and plante which had lived and been de- 
posited in fresh water. Some of the Japanese, too, are 
addieted to the practice of eating earth. Dr. Love, 
some time ago, published an analysis of a clay which 
is eaten to a considerable extent by the Ainos; it 
oceure in a bed several feet thick in the valley of 
Tsietonai (eat-earth valiey) on the north coast of 
Yesso. It is light gray in color and of fine structure. 
The people mix with the clay fragments of the leaf of 
some plant for the aromatic principle it contains. They 
eat the earth because they think it contains some 
beneficial substance, not because it is a necessity with 
them. They have meat and abundance of vegetable 
food. The clay is eaten in the form of asoup. Sev- 
eral pounds are boiled with lily roots in a small quan- 
tity of water, and afterward strained. The Ainos pro- 
nounce the soup very palatable. 

In Runjat Valley, in the Sikkim Himalayas, a red 
clay oceurs, whieh the natives chew, especially asa 
eure for the goitre. 

In Smyth’s Aborigines of Victoria, it is stated that 
a kind of earth, pounded and mixed with the root of the 
“mene” (a species of Hamadorum), is eaten by the 
natives of West Australia. 

In Northern Europe, especially in the remote north- 
ern parts of Sweden, a kind of earth known by the name 
of bread meal” is yearly consumed by hundreds of 


According to Pliny, the Romans had a dish called 
“alica” or “frumenta,” made of the grain zea mixed 
with chalk from the hills of Puleoli, near Naples. 

According to the myths of the Cingalese, their Brah- 
mins once fed upon earth for the space of 60,000 
years. 
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Chemical Powers of Minute Sea Creatures, 
All known chemical substances are present in solu- 
tion in sea water. In spite of the precision and deli- 
eacy of their analyses, chemists can never determine 
absolutely the exact proportions in which these ele- 
ments are present; they can merely indicate their 


| presence as “ traces,” especially in the case of the very 


rare elementary substances. Except for the chlorates 
and sulphates, which are easily obtained by evapora- 
tion, spectrum analysis alone shows us the existence of 
these elements in sea water. 

It has been shown that the sheets of copper on ships 
often become covered with a layer of silver from the 
water of the sea, deposited there by electro-chemical 
action ; and nevertheless all our minutest methods of 
analysis have not yet been able to detect this metal in 
the waters of the ocean. Iodine, found in such abund- 


'ance in the ashes of marine plants, reveals itself to 
‘analysis only in traces. These organisms, then, must 


have the power to extract and concentrate it from the 
mass of water in which it exists in such dilnte form. 
Many chemical elements exist in the water in very 
mipute quantities ; that at the bottom of the sea, for 
example, contains carbonate of lime only in the pro- 
portion of one to ten thousand. This does not prevent 
plants and living Organisms, such as the Foraminifera, 
the corals, echis derms, mollusks, ete., from finding 
in this small proportion what is necessary to their con- 
stitution and to their existence. At the death of these 
organisms, the mineral matter accumulates and ends 
by forming great rocky masses. In all parts of the 
ocean there live, multiply and die myriads of calcarevus 
organisms that fall continually in showers to the bed 
of the sea. The calcareous rocks, that on the earth at- 
tain often great thickness and cover thousands of 
square miles, have this origin. 

Of all the deposits that form in the depths of the 
ocean, the most singular and the most curious are the 
irregular nodules varying from the size of a small pea 
to that of an orange, and composed of hydrated oxides 
of manganese and iron. They contain 25 per cent of 
binoxide of manganese, 15 of peroxide of iron, 30 of 
water, besides divers silicates, and 30 per cent of 
various substances, among which careful analysis has 
shown the existence of thallium, molybdenum, tel- 
lurium, vanadium, nickel, lithium, cobalt, barium, 
strontium, tin, copper and lead. The origin of these 
associations of diverse and rare substances has not 
yet found any plausible explanation. How have such 
minute quantities of manganese as those that have 
been shown in the composition of rocks, and that do 
not exceed the twentieth part of those of iron, come to 
form concretions in which this substance predomi- 
nates ? The soundings made by Murray and Buchanan 
on the west coast of Scotland have shown that these 
nodules are found especially in the marine slimes 
where pyrite and other compounds of iron exist. These 
slimes accumulate slowly after having passed through 
the bodies of worms or other organisms an infinity of 
times. At each passage a little manganese and iron is 
added, and in the course of ages these oxides, becom- 
ing more and more concentrated, form these bizarre 
and remarkable nodules. 

The eminent German botanist Cohn has shown 
that the agents really effective in freeing the carbonic 
acid that keeps in solution the mineral matter are 
minute plants, around which are deposited those sub- 
stances that the,water, deprived of carbonie acid, can 
no longer dissolve. Wethered has proved that the 
limestone of various epochs is composed in great part 
of organisms consisting of twisted tubes, simple or 
branched, which have been given the names of gir- 
vanella, micheldeania, ete.; these organisms are plants 
secreting calcareous matter in their cellules ; they thus 
form at their death calcareous agglomerations that 








eart loads, it is said. A similar earth is commonly 
mixed with bread ip Finland. In both these cases, the 





; make up rocks. But while certain plants participate 


by their constant action in the formation of these 
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rocks, others, on the contrary, have a ¢ rically 
careeus elements. By his researches, Duncan showed 
to scientists this curious fact, that fossil corals are 
often found perforated by minute tubes. He concluded 
from this that they had vegetable parasites. All the 
observations made during recent years on the deposits 
that cover the bottom of the ocean lead to this con- 
clusion: Wherever substances are found in solution in 
sea water, they can be extracted thence only by the 
wonderful action of living orgauisms. 
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What Shall We Eat? 

W. O. Atwater, Ph.D., professor of chemistry in 
Wesleyan University, in a pamphlet issued under the 
auspices of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, says: 

“A quart of milk, three-quarters of a pound of mod- 
erately fat beef, sirloin steak, for instance, and five 
ounces of wheat flour, all contain about the same 
amount of nutritive material; but we pay different 
prices for them and they have different values for 
nutriment. The milk comes nearest to being a perfect * 
food. 1t contains all of the different kinds of nutritive 
materials that the body needs. Bread made from the 
wheat flour will support life. It contains all of the 
necessary ingredients for nourishment, but not in the 
proportions best adapted for ordinary use. A man 
might live on beef alone, but it would be a very one- 
sided and imperfect diet. But meat and bread together 
make the essentials of a healthful diet. Such are the 
facts of experience. The advancing science of later 
years explains them. This explanation takes into ac- 
count, not simply quantities of meat and bread and 
milk and other materials which we eat, but also the 
nutritive ingredients or ‘nutrients’ which they con- 
tain.” 

The chief uses of food are two: To form the material 
of the body and repair its wastes; to yield heat to keep 
the body warm and to provide muscular and other 
power for the work it has todo. Dr. Atwater has pre- 
pared two tables showing, first, the composition of food 
materials, the most important of which are the nutri- 
tive ingredients and their fuel value; second, the 
pecuniary economy of food, in which the amount of 
nutrients is stated in pounds. In the first table we 
find that butter has the greatest fuel value, fat pork 
coming second, and the balance of the foods mentioned 
being valued as fuel in the following order: Cheese, oat- 
meal, sugar, rice, beans, cornmeal, wheat flour, wheat 
bread, leg of mu and beef sirloin, round of beef, 
mackérel, salmon. sh, oysters, cow's milk, and 
potatoes stand very low as fuel foods. 

From the second table we learn that the greatest 
nutritive value in any kind of food of a specified value 
(Dr. Atwater takes 25 cents’ worth of every kind of food 
considered) is found in cornmeal. In 10 pounds of 
cornmeal! there are a trifle more than 8 pounds of actual 
nutriment. In 844 pounds of wheat flour there are over 
6% pounds of nutriment; in 5 pounds of white sugar 
there are 444 pounds of nutriment; in 5 pounds of beans 
there are 4 pounds of nutriment; in 20 pounds of pota- 
toes there are 3% pounds of nutriment; in 25 cents’ 
worth of fat salt pork there are 344 pounds of nutri- 
ment; in the same value of wheat bread there are 2\ 
pounds; in the neck of beef, 1°4 pounds; in skim milk 
cheese, 134 pounds: in whole milk cheese, a trifle more 
than 14¢ pounds; in butter, 14¢ pounds; and in smoked 
ham and leg of mutton about the same; in milk, a trifle 
over 1 pound; in mackerel, about 1 pound; in round 
of beef, 34 of a pound; in salt codfish and beef sirloin, 
about 44 a pound; in eggs at 25 cents a dozen, about 7 
ounces; in fresh codfish, about 6 ounces; andin oysters 
at 35 cents a quart, about 3 ounees.—Troy Press, 

—— +e pee 
Man’s Debt to Spiders. 

It cannot be reasonably doubted that one of the 
most interesting features connected with the natural 
history of spiders is their habit of gaining a livelihood 
by spreading nets for the capture of prey. It may be 
that the large share of the attention of naturalists that 
this habit has attracted is to be attributed to the 
fact that it appears to be confined in the animal world 
to spiders and men. This circumstance is of itself 
sufficiently remarkable to call for special comment ; 
but its interest is not a little enhanced by the reflec- 
tion that since spiders made their appearance in the 
history of animal life vast ages before man came upon 
the scene, none of us can justly claim that any member 
of our own kind was the first in the field in the inven- 
tion of the art of netting. Possibly, indeed, the oft- 
repeated and unavoidable observation of the efficacy 
of a spider’s web for the purpose of catching otherwise 
unobtainable prey may have roused in the brain of 
some intelligent hunter among our ancestors the idea 
of the practical utility of a similar instrument for the 
capture of fish or other eatable forms of life. But if 
this be so, civilized man has long forgotten the debt 
of gratitude he owes to spiders. For, to the average 
individual among us, a spider is a thing to be looked 
upon and spoken of with fear and dislike amounting 
to loathing, and to be ruthlessly destroyed when a safe 








chance of destruction is afforded. R. I. Pocock, 


















jine, designed particularly for door mortising and 
ther work where there are a number of pieces in dupli- 
ation. It is especially useful for the best class of bard 
xvood doors, such as are used in railroad and street 
‘ars. The machine will do its work rapidly, two door 
tiles at the same time, they being exact duplicates 
-ight and left, so as to frame up absolutely square. 

There are two hollow chisels instead of one, being in 
perfect aligninent with each other. The stroke of the 
-hisel bars ean be regulated for depth of mortise and 
an be inereased or decreased at will or stopped at any 
point of the stroke, the greatest stroke being 64¢ inches. 
They operate automatically. They can also be ad- 
iusted to eut to the same depth in case of one chisel 
being shorter.or longer than its mate. The chisels 
have quick return, and will make thirty-five strokes 
per minute, increasing in number as the strokes are 
shortened. 

Each spindle carriage is provided with a strong 
clamp, 8o that when set it can be securely held in po- 
sition. They are also counterweighted. The chisel 
has @ range across the material of 2 inches for each. 
All gear wheels are machine cut, those of small dia- 
meter being made from steel forgings. 

The table is of iron, 10 feet long, and planed true, It 
has a vertical adjust- 
ment of 14 inches and a 
horizontal movement of 
10 feet. It is provided 
with a suitable number 
of quick-acting clamps, 
which clamp both 
pieces at the same time, 
also an ample number 
f stops, so that when 
set up no laying out of 
the work will be neces- 
sary. 

The range of the mor- 
tising is from 4 inch to 
1% inch. In mortises 
from 3 inch up it will 
make a blind mortise in 
a pair of 12 inch stiles, 
6% inches deep, or will 
mortise through a pair 
of stiles 6 inches wide. 

The machine is pro- 
vided with two chisels 
and augers, each Y¥ 
inch, 3 ineh, 4% inch, 
5¢ inch, 34 inch, 1 inch, 
and 14% inch, Also 
countershaft, which is 
placed overhead, and 
suitable steel forged 
wrenches, The tight 
and loose pulleys are 12 
inches diameter, 5 
inches face, and should 
make 800 revolutions 
per minute, Weight, 
3,600 pounds. This ma- 
chine is manufactured 
by Messrs. Berry & 
Orton, Arch and 22d 
Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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The War Bicycle. 

An interesting paper 
on the importance of the bicycle for military purposes 
has been prepared recently by Col. A. R. Saville, the 
professor of military tactics at Royal Military College 
at Sandhurst, The author’s prominent position lends 
unusual importance to these opinions. Col. Saville 
Says: 

The speed and staying power of cyclists qualify 
them for employment in‘all the duties pertaining to 
messengers, orderlies, or dispatch bearers, both in 
peace and war, The establishment of relay posts of 
cyclists on any long line on which messages have to be 
sent would insure very rapid transmission. The speed 
and noiseless progress of bieycles fit them as a means 
of communication between the fractions of an outpost 
force, both by night and day, and between outposts 
and the main body. 

“The same qualifications, and the inconspicuous 
character of the riders, make them eligible as scouts 
or reconnoiterers in any inclosed and cultivated 
country where the operations are mainly confined 
'o roads. COyelists, being infantry, can dismount and 
xo wherever infantry can go, and thus asmall body 
of wheelmen has nothing to fear from an equal body 
of horsemen similarly engaged in scouting. 

“ Cyclists are well qualified to act as escorts for con- 
‘ovs. The men would not be tempted to mount the 
wagons, and the convoy could move faster than if the 
“scort were composed of infantry, and the cyclists 


could reconnoiter widely to front or flanks. Asan 
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Scientific American. 
escort for guns they would prove efficient, for all such 
infantry duties can be more quickly done by wheel- 
men. 

**The power of carrying intrenching tools or materi- 
als for demolitions, added to the speed and silence, 
enables sudden raids to be made for offensive purposes. 

“In the case of a foree detached or otherwise, cy- 
clists would in most cases be able to perform the scout- 
ing duties for the information and proteetion of the 
force. Probably under all the cireumstances, they 
might not be able to perform all the duties as well as 
the cavalry, but there can be no doubt that they could 
reconnoiter more widely and rapidly than unmounted 
infantry.” 

The first test in war of the military bicycle has yet 
to be made, but the advocates of the wheel have no 
fear of its upsetting their theories. 


A Large Railway Pier. 

The great railway pier of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany at Santa Monica, Cal., is one of the most re- 
markable constructions of its kind in the world. Santa 
Monica is the terminus of the Southern Pacific road 
and the place of call of all the steamers of the com- 
pany. The cargoes of great numbers of vessels are 
loaded and unloaded at this point, and the equipments 
of the great pier are very complete and efficient. The 
pier is 1,500 feet in length and has a maximum width 
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VERTICAL DOUBLE SPINDLE HOLLOW CHISEL MORTISING MACHINE. 


of 13014 feet. In its construction some 5,200 piles of 
Oregon pine have been used, about 8,675,000 feet of 
lumber and 200 tons of iron. The cost of building 
the pier and grading the approach to it has been 
$500, 000. 

A notable feature of the pier are the huge coal 
bunkers built along the east side of the pier. The 
bunkers are 816 feet in length, 36 feet wide and 36 feet 
high and have a capacity of 10,000 tons. They are 
divided into four compartments and are provided with 
51 chutes. A track runs beneath these on which cars 
may be run and quickly filled. At the end of the 
pier is a huge boiler works, with some thirty iron 
buckets which work automatically, and this contriv- 
ance makes it possible to coal a ship in one-third the 
ordinary time. The end of the pier is provided with 
another depot building 384 feet long and a freight 
house 68 feet long. Both of these are two-story build- 
ings provided with sleeping accommodations and a 
restaurant for those on duty. The remainder of 
the building is but one story high and is used as an 
open freight shed. The pier is gridironed with tracks. 
The supply of lines is large, moor buoys are fixed at fre- 
quent intervals and a powerful steam tug is in con- 
stant use. The pier is also provided with telephone 
lines and there are a number of faucets and fire hose 
arranged along the wharf against a time of need. The 
equipments make it possible to handle cargoes of as 
many vessels as can be moored along the pier. 
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The Hydrophone. 

The principal object of this simple apparatus is to 
give warning to a port or fleet of the approach of a 
torpedo boat, even if the latter is totaily submerged 
and, therefore, quite invisible. As described in the 
London Times, it consists essentially of two parts, one 
submerged in the sea at a proper ‘distance from the 
port or fleet to be warned, and at a depth sufficient to 
escape the surface agitation. This part may be de- 
scribed: as an iron bell jar, which, on being plunged 
mouth downward into the water, retains a volume of 
air in the upper portion or bottom, where a copper 
box, protecting the sensitive organ of the apparatus, 
is fixed. The organ in question is merely a very deli- 
eate vibratory contact, which makes and breaks an 
electric circuit connecting the submerged bell with the 
indicator or second part of the hydrophone, situated 
on shore or on board one of the ships of the fleet. The 
contact is formed by a flat horizontal spring fixed at 
one end and loaded at the other by a heavv piece of 
brass, having on its upper surface a smal! piatinum 
stud. A fine platinum needle, kept upright by a verti- 
cal guide, rests its lower end loosely on the platinum 
stud. The needle and the stud are connected in the 
electric circuit through the guide and spring, and 
when the needle dances on the stud the circuit is made 
and broken. An electric current from the ship or shore 








battery is always flowing through the circuii—-that is 
to say, between the sub- 
merged bell and the in- 
dicator. Now, the pro- 
peller of a torpedo boat 
or of a torpedo sets up 
vibrations in the water, 
and these, reaching the 
4 submerged bell, agitate 
the trembling contact, 
so that the needle 


: \\ dances on the stud and 


interrupts the current. 
The consequence is that 
the indicator begins to 
work and announces 
the submarine disturb- 
ance, This part of the 
hydrophone consists es- 
sentially of an electro- 
magnet through which 
the current passes, with 
an armature free to os- 
cillate when the current 
is rapidly made and 
broken—that is to say, 
when the current be- 
comes intermittent. 
The motions of this ar 
mature can be seen by 
an observer if he 
chooses to watch, but 
actual observation is 
not required, for the in 
dicator itself gives the 
alarm. This takes place 
when the swing of the 
Z armatore carries it with- 
-,- in the attraction of a 
magnetic contact piece 
fixed pear it. The arm- 
: ature is then drawn to 
A Oo the contact piece and 
FEEL held fast there. The 
swinging armature and 
the contact piece are 
connected in the circuit 
of a local battery, and, when they meet, the current 
flows to ring an electric bell or light an electric lamp. 
The torpedo boat thus announces its own arrival on 
the scene in spite of itself, and precautions can be 
taken against it. 

The whole apparatus is beautifully worked out and 
comparatively inexpensive. Moreover, it is sufficiently 
sensitive to announce the passage of steamers a mile 
distant from the bell. Obviously such an instrument 
might also be used for submarine signaling, for a ship 
by stopping and starting her propeller could send a 
message in the Morse code and the shore could respond 
by flashing the electric lamp. In the case of another 
ship the response might be made by her propeller.— 
Proceedings of the United States Navai Institute. 
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Tue director of the Lick Observatory, Dr. E. S. 
Holden, has been made a commander of the order of 
the Ernestine house of Saxony, in consideration of his 
services to science. The order, which was founded in 
1690, is given by the combined dachies of Altenburg, 
Meiningen, and Coburg and Gotha, and is the ouly 
order conferred by them. 

ee 

THE highest mountain ascents are those credited to 
Mr. W. H. Johnson, of the Indian Survey, between 
1860 and 1865, in Cashmere. In 1865 he climbed three 
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peaks of the Kuen Lun, one of which, according tothe 
measurement of the Indian Survey, is 23,800 feet high. 
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Strindberg on the Inferterity of Woman, 

Woman is inferior to man—se at least says an in- 
teresting article by Strindberg in the Revue Blanche 
for January last. which attracted much attention in 
France. The author of “ Pere” does not arrive at this 
conelusion by an exclusive analysis of woman’s mental 
qualities; toa great extent he relies upon her structural 
and anatomical weaknesses. To begin with, her blood 
is not to be compared with man’s, forit resembles that 
of the child and of the embryo; her spine, too, ap- 
proaches theirs in formation, being longer and afford- 
ing more evidence of that caudal appendage which is 
supposed to have been a distingaishing feature of the 
hairy ancestor of the haman race. Woman's skull is 
closely akin to that of the child and the negro, and 
the wray matter of the brain is not so dense in the 
female as in the male. On the other hand, her nerves 
are much stronger, whence the capacity for supporting 
physical pain with comparative stoicism—a capacity 
which she shares with the savage, whose nervous sys- | 
tem is somewhat similar. In connection with the in-| 
feriority of women, Strindberg propounds a strikingly 
novel theory. In the burial places of the Stone and | 
fron Ages bave been found two different kinds of 
skulls, one brachyocephalous, the other dolichocepha- 
lous. It is opined that the first, an inferior type, are | 
female; the second, a superior type, male. The women, 
he declares, evidently belonged to a lower race, the 
men of which had been exterminated, their wives and | 
danghters having been seized by the conquerors. Men, | 





then, are the descendants of the higher, women of the 
lower race. In France. for instance, the women are 
the descendants of the Celts, whom the Romans con- 


quered, and from among whom they took their wives, | 
as they had previously dont in the case of the | 
Sabines, 

The motives which cause so many men in the present | 





Scientific American, 


which she ean contemplate the future with confidence 
and equanimity. Is not this more than most men can 
hope for? Necessarily there must be some sacrifices, 
and it is against these that the crowd of so-called 
emancipated women, who are devoid of any feeling of 
duty toward humanity, raise their raucous voice; itself 
a proof of their unworthiness and unfitness for taking 
any part in the direction of the great social system.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Destroying Derelicts, 

The unusually severe and frequent storms of the 
past month have caused a vast amount of destruction 
among ships at sea and many vessels have been 
wrecked on or near our coast. In view of this fact, the 
government has recently detailed the dynamite gun- 
boat Vesuvius to systematically destroy these derelicts, 
which are a menace to navigation. The work is one 








of the utmost importance. The Vesuvius has been 
first employed in removing the wrecks in and about 
New York Harbor. After this work has been accom- 
plished she will be sent up the coast as far as Cape 
Anon to attack the derelicts in that region. It is in- 
tended for her to next make way with the wrecks 
along the coast as fardown as Cape Hatteras, and it 
is probable that she will then be sent to cruise in 
southern waters on the same mission. 

The method followed in destroying these wrecks is 
very simple and effective. Large packages of gun- 
cotton or other high explosive are placed upon the 
wreck and connected by wire with an electric battery 
on board the Vesuvius. When all is ready the wreck- 
ing party retreat toa safe distance and discharge the 
torpedo by merely touching a button. 

At times, however, the position of the wreck calls 
for considerable ingenuity. In one case, where the 
wreck had sunk so that only the tops of the masts 


day to deny the inferiority of women Strindberg deals| were visible above the water, the work was accowm- 
with at great length. Among them he places intense | plished by lowering torpedoes to the deck of the 
sexual desire, obscuring the facalty of thinking in| wreck and destroying only the masts and the rigging. 
many ordinary natares; a feeling for women which in- | Afterward the masts were cut into kindling wood to 


spires adoration much as religion does; an intense ten- | prevent them from doing any mischief. 
derness and veneration for her, born of the recollection | Mention has been made in the columns of the ScrEN- 
of early days spent in a mother’s arms; and the idea TIfIc AMERICAN of the valuable service rendered to 


that a quantity of maseuline vices are not found in| navigators by the records of the positions of derelicts 
woman (who has other and greater ones of her own), | which are published monthly by the Hydrographic 
whence a psychoptical delusion which causes him to | Oliee of the United States Navy Department. The 
consider her as more perfect than himself. The weak-| United States is the only country which publishes this 
ness of individua! men is also a powerful factor, as, for| unique report, and these records have come to be 


instance, in “ M. Edouard Rod,” who declares himself | highly valued by mariners. These charts are freely 


inferior to woman—and with reason, maliciously re-| 
marks Strindberg. The so-called higher qualities of 
woman do not bear a very searching analysis. Her 
impressionability, of which we hear much, is merely 
that of the child; ber hysterical and passionate out- 
burrte when thwar*ed are the true equivalents of a 
ehild’s screams and kicks when it is refused something 
it wants. Rarely does a woman possess the power of | 
keeping her attention fixed on one subject for any con- 
siderable time; hence it is seldom that she entirely 
masters anything. Of sequence of ideas in a woman's 
mind there is little, doubtless the cause of her per- 
petual anpunctuality and inability to organize her oe- 
cypations so as not to do two things at the same time. 
No woman can make a good cup of coffee; it is an im- 
possibility, requiring as it does attention, exactitude, 
anda nice sense of time. Crime, even, demonstrates 
feminine inferiority, for there is generally no reflection 
or calculation of the probability of discovery in crimes 
eommitted by women. On this point it has often been 
said that, morally, men must be inferior, as statistics 
show a larger percentage of male criminals. Statistics 
can be twisted to any purpose. 

In the conclusion of his article Strindberg, after ex- 
pressing his absolute disbelief in the great queens of 
history, such as Elizabeth of England—whom contem- 
porary historians, he saya, magnified—goes on to re- 
affirm that woman is merely the complement of man, 
As his alter ego she may be invaluable, but alone she is 
useleas. All feminine efforts toward independence must 
eod badly. Feminine emancipation is a chimera, a 
dream from which there wiil be a sad awakening. 
Woman, if she wants eqaality, must drag man down 
te her level, for she can never attain to his. The com- 
plete success of the emancipation movement would 
mean a struggle against the laws of nature. What, 
asks Strindberg, is the cause of this unreasoning fury 
against man? for is it not he who, after all, has be- 
stowed upon woman the benefits of cultare, the right 
of holding property, and namberless other privileges ? 
Man, not woman, has produced civilization. A bad 
feature of modern iegisiation is its tendency to rob the 
wage earner and father of the family of his daily bread 
in order to benefit the emancipated female, generally 
chikiless, That this will become a burning question 
in the futare there can be little doubt. Already there 
are many men kept out of employment by women. 
Who will mairtain that it is a good thing for a single 





woman to monopolize a position which might main- 
tain a family? And why, asks Strindberg, does 


distributed, so that the mariners of all nations may 
profit by them. 
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Science Notes. 
New Substitute for @old.—The Journal de!’ Hor- 
logerie claims that a new alloy which it describes 
is a remarkable substitute for gold. It is composed of 


'94 parts of copper to 6o0f antimony. The copper is 


melted and the antimony is then added. After the two 
metals have been perfectly fused together, a little mag- 
nesium and carbonate of lime is added to increase the 
density of the material. The product can be drawn out, 
wrought, and soldered just like gold, which it almost 
exactly resembles when polished. It preserves its color, 
it is said, even when exposed to the action of am- 
moniaca! salts or nitrous vapors. The cost of making 
it is abont twenty-five cents a pound avoirdupois. 

New Process of Extracting Gold.—According to the 
Technical World, a new process of extracting gold from 
auriferous ores has been devised by Mr. C. Lorsen. He 
electrolyzes a solution of bromide of putassium and 
thereby obtains an alkaline solution, which contains 
hypobromide and bromate, which is capable of dissolv- 
ing gold. The ore is treated with an excess of this so- 
lution by rotating cylinders. The solution is then 
filtered, the gold precipitated by passage over a mix- 
ture of iron and coal, and the solution, which now con- 
tains bromide of potassium mainly, is once more elec- 
trolyzed, and again used for extraction. 

New Process of Converting Salt Water into Fresh.— 
According to the Revue Scientifique, Mr. Pfister, an 
Austrian engineer, has discovered a curious property of 
the trunks of trees—that of retaining the salt of sea water 
that has filtered through the trunk in the direction of 
the fibers. Mr. Pfister utilizes this property for obtain- 
ing potable water for the use of ships’ crews. The appa- 
ratus, which has been patented, consists of a pump, 
which sucks up the sea water into a reservoir and then 
forces it into the filter formed by the tree trunk. As 
soon as the pressure reaches from 1°5 to 2°5 atmospheres, 
the water is seen (at the end of from one to three min- 
utes, according to the kind of wood used) to make its 
exit from the other extremity of the trunk, at first in 
drops and then in fine streams. ‘The water thus filter- 
ed is potable, having been freed from every particle of 
saline taste. The tree trunk measures 15 feet in length 
by from 5 to 6 inches in diameter. 

Notes on Aluminum.—According to the Moniteur 
Scientifique, half the aleminum manufactured at pre- 
sent is used up in the iron industry. The remainder 


woman raise complaints about her lot? When young | is largely used in refining nickel and copper. When 
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found that all the aluminum was used up in deoxidizing 
not a trace being found in the ingot obtained. At first 
it was thought that aluminum lowered the melting 
point of steel 200° to 300° C., and that its presence 
caused the great fluidity of the steel. Now the ingots 
are shown to contain no aluminum. The oxide of iron 
dissolved in steel renders it less fluid and more brittle, 
and this causes it to give off carbon dioxide, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen. 

The following is proposed by Mr. B. J. Roman as a 
solder for use with alaminum or aluminum alloys: 
Silver, nickel, aluminum, tin, and zinc are mixed in the 
following proportions : Silver, 2 per cent; nickel, 5 per 
cent; aluminum, 9 per cent; tin, 34 per cent; zinc, 50 
per cent. No flux is necessary, and an ordinary solder- 
ing iron or tool can be used, though one of aluminum 
is said to be preferable. 

According to Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal, Mr. 
F. Andrews, after numerous experiments upon alloys 
of aluminum, has found that one composed of from 
92 to 96 per cent of the latter metal and 4 to 8 
per cent of nickel is particularly valuable, since 
it possesses greater hardness than the pure metal 
without being brittle. It is well adapted for the manu- 
facture of small articles of jewelry, etc. The alloys of 
aluminum, copper, and nickel are remarkable by their 
beautiful color, the ease with which they may be pol- 
ished, and their hardness. In order to restore their 
metallic aspéct, it suffices to immerse them for a few 
seconds in a 10 per cent solution of caustic soda, wash 
them, and then immerse them in a mixture composed 
of 8 parts of nitric acid and 2 of sulphuric. 

The Ageing of Liquors by Cold.—Mr. Raoul Pictet, 
the eminent French chemist, claims that he has dis- 
covered a method of ageing liquors artificially. His 
process consists in gradually cooling the liquor, 
brandy, for example, to 200° C. below zero, and then 
gradually bringing it up again to the normal tempera- 
ture. According to the Revue des Revues, a frigoric 
laboratory in which this new discovery is to be applied 
is upon the point of being established in Paris. 

Amalgamation of Battery Zinc.—The Elektrochem- 
ische Zeitschrift, in a recent number, makes known a 
process of amalgamating battery zines which is due to 
Mr. Oppermann, and which is said to give excellent re- 
sults. A nearly saturated solution of mercuric sulphate 
in water is’ prepared, and to it is added the quantity 
of sulphuric acid necessary to make the solation per 
fect. This solution is then mixed with oxalic acid until 
a grayish mass of the consistency of cream is obtained. 
To this a little sal ammoniac is added. The zinc is 
coated with this mixtare and then vigorously rubbed. 
It has been found that zinc thus amalgamated resists 
acids and salts much better than when amalgamated 
by the ordinary process. If the zine is not to be used 
at once, it should be dried before being put away. 
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A Community Witheut Vaccination, 

Dr. Kerr, writing from Rabat, on the westerly shore 
of Morocco, states some facts that will serve to remind 
the anti-vaecinationists of England of the condition of 
their own country before the grand discovery of Jen- 
ner. Smallpox makes fearful havoc among the Moors, 
with whom Dr. Kerr has lived seven years. During 
an epidemic at Rabat over one thousand persons died 
from that disease in the course of two months. Rabat 
is a town on the Atlantic seaboard of Morocco having 
a population of 26,000. Of the condition of the town 
during the epidemic Dr. Kerr writes the following : 
“ Often we felt it sickening when going through the 
streets to see young men and boys sitting at shop 
doors, flour mills, ete., covered with smallpox eruption, 
in every way facilitating the spread of the disease. 
Every one thinks that it is impossible for him to es- 
cape smnallpox ; hence no precautions are taken. It is 
painfully sad to see so many people who have lost the 
sight of one eye, while many are blind altogether. One 
day not long ago I paid a passing visit to a douar or 
collection of tents outside the city, and it was touch- 
ing to see the mothers bring their children asking me 
to put the medicine in their arms to prevent the infec- 
tion. I vaccinated all the children in the village, and 
although they were surrounded by smallpox, none 
took it.” 

These conditions, given by Dr. Kerr as to the Africa 
of to-day, are « simple repetition of what existed in 
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grcENTLY —— INVENTIONS. 
Railw Appliances, | ’ « 


yarn Si@NAL.*-Augustus H. R. Gui- 
ith Easton, Pa, This is an improvement on a 
y patented invention of the same inventor for an 
block system for railways, the earlier patent pro- 
‘or diagonal contact plates to be engaged by the 
pressure of contact arms, while the present inven- 
vers an improved form of contact plate and brush. 
| to a single track railway, the apparatus indicates 
other the presence of trains on different sections 
., whether the trains are running in the same direc - 
running toward each other. 
‘\1L BAG CATCHER AND DELIVERER. 
cries F. Sliger, San Antonio, Texas. This is a de- 
hich may be ased at either side of a door opening 
ar, to transfer mail bags from a hanger to the car 
the latter is in motion, or to deliver a mail bag at 
the station, one operation not interfering with the other, 
the device being aatomatic in its operation and quite 
sil and inexpensive. A spring-controlled catcher 
arm carries a retaining arm and locking mechanism, a 
delivery arm being falcramed on the catcher arm and a 
lock in 
a tri connection between the locking device and the de- 
livcr. arm, there, being also a carrier on the latter arm and 
a trip to throw it into open position. 


Dry WasHER.—Frederick E. McKin- 
ley. Albuquerque, New Mexico. This is a machine for 
placer mining, designed to save all the gold, both flour 
ood eng ee the use of water and 
juicksilver. It consists of a sand roaster discharging into 
ar usget-separating machine leading to conveyors con- 
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nected by elevators with the uppermost of a series of | 


creens one above the other, each having rifles to retain 
ihe gold and an outlet for the tailings. The screens are 
graduated, and each has a hopper discharging into the 
next lower sereen. The machine is ram by a team at- 
tached to sweeps. 





Link MAKING Dre.—Joseph Smith, 
Puebla, Mexico. This invention provides for sets of dies 
for successively bending, swaging, overlapping, and weld- 
ing the iron to form a link, in such way as to greatly 
facilitate the manufacture of links for railway couplings 
and other purposes. The individual dies for bending the 
rod and performing the different operations may be in 
separate sets, or they may be assembled in two pieces, 
of which one carries all the female dies and the other 
all the male dies. By treating the rod in the manner pro- 
vided for by the invention, links of great durability and 
strength may be very economically made. 

GLAZIER’S GLASS BREAKER.— George 
A. Rogers, Allegheny, Pa. This is a tool for use in con- 
nection with a glazier’s glass cutter, and may be used in 
combination therewith or <3 an independent tool. Itis 
«0 constructed that, by the movement of a lever. a sliding 
Jw as movement ia relation to a fixed jaw to accommo- 
date glass of various thicknesses, the glass being received 
between the two jawa, and a strip or section of glass 
being then broken off quickly and cleanly. 


Agricultural, 


Hay Sitive.—Samuel M. Jenks, Madi- 
son, South Dakota. This is a device which may be used 
as a substitute for a fork or other carrier, and made to 
carry a large quantity, binding the hay so completely 
that there is no seattering or dribbling, while it may be 
instantly tripped to deposit its load, which it leayes in ex- 
cellent condition for pitching. It has two separable trip- 
ping or center heads, one with projecting arms having 
heads and the other with dogs to engage the heads, a bed 
plate on which levers swing and slide, a second lever 
working the swinging and sliding levers, and connecting 
rods extending from the swinging and sliding levers to 
the dogs. The device may be advantageously used in 
loading and unlow “ng ->7 in stacking. “_ 


DUMPING G@RatsE.— Benjamin E. 
Weeks, New York City. This is a cheap and simple 
erate adapted to maintain an entirely level fire. It com- 
prises a cradle formed of parallel bars, one of which is 
journaled in a support, and connecting cross bars, while 
\ series of grate bans is arranged at right angles to the 
parallel bars and have transverse elots on their under sides 
to receive the journaled bar of the cradle. It is arranged 
in sections which may be successively dumped, enabling 
the good fire to be held on one whille the ashes and poor 
‘ire are damped from the other, A simple and strong 
‘mechanism is provided for holding the grates in posi- 
tion, and a very easily operated lever mechansm for 
working them, 

CoAL Dritvery Box.—Hermann Kebl, 
New York City, This isa box especially designed for 

~upplying castomers with coal in small quantities, with- 
at danger of soiling the apartments on. delivering or 

"moving the coal from the box as needed for household 
purposes, while also insuring the customer the proper 
‘nount of coal ordered. It has a sheet metal casing with 
hinged hid, a flat back and curved front, and has a screen- 
‘ke false bottom under which is a removable receptacle. 
'n the lower portion of the box a downwardly inclined 

‘late extends nearly across the box, and below the plate 

1 « dour Mangal SOU Eoneea upon a level with the 
‘ulse bottom, the shovel being introduced in this door to 

“move the coal. A vertical slot, covered by a translucent 
~‘rip, enables the customer to see at any time how much 
‘oal there is in the box. 


HoIstiné AND ConvEYING MECHAN- 








‘her cutting, and provides for duplicate fall ropes ar- 
‘\uiged to convey material to either terminal of the tram- 
way » either rope being used to control the travel of the 
neal At one terminal of the carriageway are wind- 

. operative together or separately, there being 
"he drums duplicate fall ropes, one leading directly to 
‘« carriage and the other to the opposite terminal of the 
““riageway and returning to the carriage, while there 





_ device engaging the retaining arm, while there is | 


Scientific 


siieenidnaitheh stheiess s06-ennetem Ghee 
each of the fall ropes, forming independent tackle. Each 
fall is operative independently for lowering its block or 
for maintaining the carriage in place, and both of the in- 
dependent fall ropes form, when in the raised position, a 
practically endiess haul rope. 

WINDMILL.—Peter A. Norberg, Ros- 
lyn, Washington. This wheel comprises a shaft from 
which extends sets of radial arms, the lower arm having 
a beveled recess forming limiting shoulders, and there be_ 
ing blades with vertical trunnions journaled in the arms 
the lower end of each blade being beveled to fit into the 
recess to abut against the shoulders, The construction 
is designed to be very simple and durable, and is adapted 
to utilize the force of the wind to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

FPirta WHEEL. — Caleb R. Turner, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This is an improvement in that class 
of fifth wheels in which roller bearings are used to en- 
able the vehicle to turn easily. It provides oppositely 
arranged circular angle trons forming top and bottom 
hous- 
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THILL Courtine. — George Cargin, 
Wells, N. ¥. According to this invention a spring is 
held on the thill clip, and carries in its free end a shaft 
having a projection adapted to engage the eye of the 
shaft or pole, a handle on the shaft being adapted to ex- 
tend across the pivot pin for the thill coupling. The de- 
vice is very simple and durable, permits of quickly 
changing poles or thills, and prevents rattling or acci- 
dentally losing the pivot pin. 

, Propuctne CHENTLLE.—Nicholas Al- 
brecht, Philadelphia, Pa. This inventor provides a 
method of forming the chenille strands employed in 
weaving chenille fabrics —first weaying a chenille cloth 
with plain or single-ply portions and alternating three- 
ply portions, all the warp threads being interwoven in 
the single ply and a portion only in each of the three 


three-ply sections uncut, whereby the cloth is separated 
into three divisions or fabrics ; and, third, cutting each 
of the three plies midway between each two sets of its 
warp threads. 

PAPER Gaaine Macurye. — Louis 
Schopper, Leipsic, Germany. This invention provides 
indicating devices arranged on a roller over which passes 
the paper produced in a paper machine to visibly indi- 
cate the thickness and weight of the paper, and to trans- 
mit to various distances audible signals when the thick- 
ness or weight of paper has exceeded or fallen below 
certain limits. The indicating devices are constructed to 
show at any time on a scale the thickness of the paper 
paseing over the roller and the weight per square meter 
or any other size, and the signais made on a change of 
product are produced by suitable electrical connections. 

MEASURING AND Drawine INsTRU- 
uEnT.—William 8S. Rowell, Muncie, Ind, This inven- 
tion consists principally of a blade having at one end a 
fixed head with a triangular opening, the base of which 
passes through the center of the head, and a centering 
head held adjustably on the biade and having its arms 
paralle} to the sides of the triangular opening. The in- 
strument may be advantageously used for laying off any 
shaped figures inside the cccumference of another 
figure, enabling the workman to very accurately draw the 
desired lines and figures on the work. 

Rounp Extension TaABLE.—Nestor 
Lattard, New York City. This invention provides for a 
small or a larger increase in the diameter of a circular 
table by the addition of one or more circular series of 
segmental extension pieces, and also for a convenient 
storage compartment in the table for the extension 
pieces. Suitable leg supports are provided and the table 
is made strong and stable. 

FittErR.—Joseph G. and Smith A. Sut- 
ton, West Newton, Pa. This is a filter especially adapted 
for use in wells or cisterns, and it is provided with a 
cleaning brush adapted to be normally held from contact 
with the filtering walls, while capable of being rotated 


holder is also connected with the main filtering chamber, 
with a valve mechanism adapted to be set in operation 
as the filtering chamber becomes filled, producing back 
pressure on the water within the chamber to force it out 
through the filtering walls and clean them. 

Froit Prrrer.—James L. Hall, Kings- 
ton, Mass., and Frank H. Chase, Grand Rivers, Ky. 
This is an improvement upon a formerly patented seeder 
or pitter, providing an attachment in the nature of a ring 
encircling the spring prongs of the seeder, and serving 
as a guard to prevent the heads of the prongs spreading 
or expanding laterally, while also increasing the effective- 
ness of the device, by taking the place of a row or circlet 
of prongs, thus aiding in cutting the pulp and extracting 
and retaining seeds. 

Lock. — John §8. Barney, Brooklyn, 


- 


‘N.Y. This is an improved device for locking coats and 


other articles, and may be attached to the inside of a 
coat collar and worn without inconvenience. It may be 


simple, but cannot very well be accidentally worked. 
Fastentnea Devick FoR SEATS.— 
Charles G. Taylor, Farmington, Wash. This improve- 
ment is to facilitate the securing in place of seats and 
chairs in school houses, hails, etc., in such way that the 
seats may be readily removed and replaced. An im- 
ssohed Sactener tn, attentiing te i Sovention, applied 


“ to the legs or frames of the seat, the fastening sttach- 


ment being adapted to engage fixed sockets or keepers 
on the floor, the sockets presenting little or no obstruc- 
tion to the cleaning of the floor when the seats or chairs 
are removed. 

Norg.—Capies of any of the above patents will be 
furnished by stunn & Co., for 25 cents each. Please 





send name of the patentes, title of invention, and date | 


of this paper. . 





American, 


Wusiness and Diesen. 


The charge for Insertion wnder this head is One Dollar a line 
Jor cash insertion ; about eight words to a line. Adver- 
tasemenrs must be recewed at publication office as eariy as 
Thursday morneng to appear wn the following week's issue. 


Try us for manufacturing your wire or sheet metal 
specialities. The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
“UC. 8." metal polish. Indvanapolis. Samples free. 
Presses & Dies. Ferracute Mach. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Handle & Spoke Mchy. Ober Lathe Co,,Chagrin Falls,O. 
Heading machinery. Trevor Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Screw machines, milling machines, and drill presses. 
The Garvin Mach. Co., Laight and Canal Sts., New York. 


Centrifugal Pumps for paper and pulp mills. [rrigating 
and sand pumping plants. Irvin Van Wie, Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘The best book for electricians and beginners in elec- 
tricity is “ Experimental Science,” by Geo. M. Hopkins. 
By mail. #4; Munn & Co., publishers, 36 Broadway, N. Y. 


Competent persons who demre agencies for a new 








+ | popular book, of ready sale, with handsome profit, may 


apply to Munn & Co., Scientific American office, 361 

Broadway, New York. 

Send for new and complete catalogue of Scientific 
and other Books for sale by Munn & Co., %1 Broadway, 
New York. Free on application. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——————————_————— 

NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Poor’s ManvaL. 1894. Twenty-seventh 

annual number. New York: H. V. & 

H.W. Poor. Pp. xvi, 1390, 104. 

There is no need for us to review Poor's Manual. Its 
annual appearance is as much a feature of modern life as 
is that of the directory. For the past year of rather 
dreary achievements in railroad work, the manual pos- 
sesses, perhaps, especial interest; notably a column of 
dividends paid during the eight years from 1886 to 1893, 
will be particularly interesting reading, in the light of 
present dividends and of probable future ones. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
BUILDING EDITION. 


MARCH, 1895.—(No. 113.) 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


1. Elegant plate in colors showing a cottage at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., three perspective elevations and 
floor plans. Mr. H. R. Rapelye, architect, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. An attractive design. 

2. “The Gables,” a half timbered cottage recently com- 
pleted at Glen Ridge, N.J. Perspective elevation 
and floor plan. Mr. Charles E. Miller, architect, 
New York City. 

8. A cottage at Great Diamond Island, Me., recently 
erected for H. M. Bailey, Esq., two perspective 
elevations and floor plans. A unique design for an 
island cottage. Mr. Jno, ©. Stevens, architect, 
Portland, Me. 

4. A dwelling at Armour Villa Park, N. Y., recently 
erected for J. E. Kent, Esq., at a cost of $5,200 
complete, two perspective elevations and floor 
plans. A very picturesque design. 

5. A colonial cottage at New Rochelle, N. Y., recently 
erected for C. W. Howland, Esq., two perspective 
elevations and floor plans. Mr. G. K. Thompson, 
architect, New York City A unique example of a 
modern dwelling. 

6. The residence of Charles N. Marvin, Esq., at Mont 
clair, N. J. A design successfully treated in the 
Flemish style. Two perspective elevations and floor 
plans. Mr. A. V. Porter, architect, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

7. A fine Colonial house at Elizabeth, N. J., recently 
completed for Henry A. Haines, Esq. Perspective 
elevation and floor plans. Architects, Messrs. 
Child & De Goll, New York City. 

8 A residence at Flatbush, L. [., recently erected for 
C. H Wheeler, Esq., at a cost of $11,000 com- 
plete. Two perspective elevations and floor plans. 
Architect, Mr. J. G. Richardson, Flatbush, L.I. An 
attractive decign, 

9. A cottage at Plainfield, N. J., erected for Chas. H. 
Lyman, Esq., at a Cost of $5,000 complete. Two 
persective elevations ‘and floor plans. Architect, 
Mr. W. H. Clum, Plainfield, N. J. “A picturesque 
design. 

10, An elegant house at Scranton, Pa., erected at a cost 
of $15,000 complete. Two perspective elevations 
and floor plans. Architect, Mr. E.G. W. Dietrich, 
NewYork City. 

11. Engraving showing the new building of “The Bank 
for Savings,” recently erected on 22d Street, New 
York City. Mr. C. L. W. Eidlitz, architect, New 
York City. 

12. Foundation piers of the American Surety Company's 
building, New York City. Four illustrations, 
showing the most advanced methods of caisson 
construction for city buildings. 

18. Miscellaneous contents —An automatic gas saving 
governor, illustrated.—Heating a residence with 
open grates, illustrated.—Arranging effective in- 
terior, illustrated. 

The Scientific American Building Edition is issued 
monthly. $2.50 year. Single copies, 25 cents. Forty 
large quarto pages, equal to about two hundred ordinary 
book pages ; forming, practically, a large and splendid 
Macaztne oF Ancurrectrre, richly adorned with 
elegant plates in colors and with fine engravings, illus- 
trating the most interesting examples of Modern Architec- 
tural Construction and allied subjects. 

The Fullness, Richness, Cneapness, and Convenience 
of this work have won for it the Larezst CrovuLaTiox 











of any Architectural Publication in the world, Sold by 
all newsdealers. MUNN & CO., Pusiismers, 
961 Broadway, New York. 
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(6448) H. 8. asks: To how tow a de- 
gree can the spirit thermometer be read, also the mer- 
curial thermometer ? Will the mercury remain fiuid in 
the cold as long as spirit ? Which is the more reliable un- 
der all circumstances ? Of what proof must the spirit be ? 
A. The mercurial thermometer is the more accurate. It 
can only be read to—89'4°C. The alcohol should be 
absolute. 


(6449) F. J. 8. writes: Please give de- 
finition of sound, and can there be sound without an ear 
to hear it? A. According to the Centary Dictionary, 
sound must be heard to exisi. The definition reads: 
“ The sensation produced through the ear, or organ of 
hearing; in the physical sense, either the wbrations of 
the sounding body itself or those of the air or other me- 
dium, which are caused by the sownding bedy, and 
which immediately affect the ear.” 

(6450) H.C. 8. asks: Do incandescent 
electric lamps ever explode of themselvez ? I have had 
one or two complaints from customers cf lamps break- 
ing without being touched. One of these was from the 
postmaster, who said that on throwing a heavy mai! bag 
on a table ten feet away from the lamp (which was sus- 
pended from the ceiling by drep cord), it exploded. A. 
It is possible and to be anticipated. In the case cited 
the concussion of the air was probably the determining 
canse, 

(6451) S. N. asks: How many addi- 
tiona] layers of wire are necessary to wind simple motor 
described in Screntiric Ammnican ScrpLement, No. 
641, for dynamo? I have it wound new for motor. 
Fields are cast. A. We do not advise the use of the 
motor as adynamo. The wire need not be changed in 
size or quantity. The windings depend on the reauitas de- 
sired. 

(6452) Rollins College, Pla., and FP. L. 
F. ask how to make earfon paper. A. Melt 10 parte 
lard, 1 part of wax, and mix with s sufficient quantity of 
fine lampblack. Saturate unglazed paper with this, re- 
move excess and press, 
er 
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4 —~ eh mping machine, J. W. Green. 536,004 

ates Ge aie Har Seretng hey opener, ae 

Cane mill, J. ti. Bosarty.. Sahat ante 685,577 
Capsule machine, T. C. Merz.... ‘ 

peas ey eh Mers.. ° an 

. estcove +. oe 

535,61 
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—— = _ 
Car door, grain, B. A. Rasage es .. S86858 | Insulator, W. J. Belober. ........ ..0.+0 ++ +0e0ee+ * — Me jonta, machine for forming a8 — 
Car dumping apparatus, A. Walker... .........0+< 635,6(7 | Lron. manufacture of Russia, A. Hiles.........--- 536,587 ; 4 i ‘6 Wein > opener 
Car ferder, H Ewbant, Jr decescssccecenes OER | Jack. See e jack. =e povepise shell, Mursock & W' SD -nnoss 12 tai at ; 
Car femier, L. L. Seaman cbr adveccceeseceseseus 586,753 phe pe F. BOOBNOT oo pene n anni ness snes? Poy ucker rod socket, oy Black ..... gecesseese il 
Car (ender, 8. H. Shaw tue necvesdadeedi os, wal protector, Lay ES A. N, Gauthier..........-- i MN en < 
Car feader, J. C. Smeden ~ . 71 ote. see Carriage otuan p joint. Wie joint. | a dissolving a + ‘ewball 
Car fender, street, &. 8. Kimbali.. ; . See Brick kiln, | — agg ; We DeVore... ae 
Gar fender. street, G. H. Modewann.... ee Enite. See Pruning knife. 20s | Burk , rr - 
Cor ife-quard, A. B. Wyatt .. 685,438 | Knitting machine, A. Lee........;-+---- Pooriser sone oi see Pec one. 
Car motor, street, J. C. Slaughter... -- NS an x8 eS & ping at cireular, 


Oar rail brake, H. B. Boyd oe 

Car saiiding device, street, Baumann & Weinz 

Car sent >ridge, portatic, G. M. Fadner 

Cars. system and apparatas for applying brakes 
to aiectric, C. BE. Davis ° 

Carbon holder for arc tiehta, A. W. France 

Carriage stemp joint, T. &. Murdook BS ed 

Carriage top hood, Maver A James S67 

Carriages, upholstery tor baby, RB. F. H Williams 535.743 

Cartridges, transparent ‘op wad for, J. ¥. Lower, 6,34 

Cuse. See Show case 

Cash register, OC. W. Swift 

Caska, ete., wacbine for smoothing and Snishing 


5865) 
6479 
586,385 


. er 






Knitiing macbine 
sy Michael g w 

Knob, drawer, Tollmer...... 

Lavel bolder, ‘a. 'H. Richter 


56,602 kate p ioe and tie fastener, boot or shoe, A z. 


teamirrees “aati caw Ah Ry wd Faire ai 


Ladder ior astechanee men t safety. A. kK. 
Ladder, extens ao 
> cccnnses 








































exteriors of. C. 0. Ames S677 | Lamp, PW. ives... 
Castirg apparatus, meval, EK, BH. © ecqratie 586,671 Lamp burner, H. Saisb: 
Casting sash weights, mould for, A. B. Day .. S651 Lamp, electric are, J. C. ight 
Casting steel, J. A. Potter 535.508 Lamps, automatic regulating device for conteel- 
Custing window weights, W. Schwan . 50 ling supply of of} to, C. M Drennan.......... ‘Tin plate, drving and fluxing 
Chains of traneoma, eta, fastening device for Lantern ho'der, tubalar. lar, H. Leavitt Tin pote, machine for manufacturing, E. 
gg tt ob: a se inthe’ AL Cove tovl, Z. B. Coes lil Tinning machine. E. Norton 
Ohbair. See Barber's chair. RKegisterir air. «the taper turning tovi, Z. B. Coes........ 
hair. Hf. W. Bolens Zz m: S5MT Lathe, turret, Z. B. Coes tee . Tinsmith’s beading machine, 
Chair, Bolens & Gilson 535.88 Lathing, metallic, a. oo tena Tire, ppeumatic cle, R. 8. A 
Chair, W. Meyer . 9645 «Lawn sprinkler, C. Anderson Tire u ting i C. Boulay........ccceseee 
Chenilie. apparatus for manufacturing, F. Lawn sprinkler, A. Burt Tobacco elevator, J. OU. Allpbin................ceee0s 
Watziawik 585,006 Leather punching machine, i. L. Barber T euspidor, Crocker & Baril............... 
Chimney ant ventilator cap. F.C, & H. A. Stober 53.64 Linoleum, apparatus for SANL-. DN. 7 OO LE 
Cirtmneys, ote., attachment for, 4. H. Blackburn. 56.45 BRGUO oo oe ccc nesesccccs ccgecgescevencsetess ceesoses 535, Tooke, etc. " safety feeding device for rvtary, A. 
Churn das ~y ©. H. Hadeon . BAHT Linoleum. manufacturing. D. N. ‘Melv ... B48 ia Ra NN te AE A is 
Clear beuching machine, Hagen & Wieland S07 Look. pee Door lock. cecal lock. Valse look. Tooth crown, artificial, W. M. Seeger....... ...... 
Cigar vendiug machine, A. J. Doughty S37 Look, R. Ball peageben .-+ 586,535 | Toreh, J. Graham ........... -....--++ 
Clamp. See Girder clamp. Piowshare immersing alae M. B. Bu .- 35,68 | Toy ie ls SIE, 0 oncntacecs 
clamp. Trolley wire clamp. Locomotive engine, F * Richards ° Tramway rail, W. H. Wright.......... 
Clasp. See Cuilar clasp Loom heald, N. & J. Chaize.... : Tree trimming instrument, C. 8. Miller 
Clay tempering machine, automatic, W. F. Cook.. 535,676 | Lubricating box, J. J. Melvin ... ‘ Trolley wire p. W. WA 
Clipver. B. 8. Hotebties 535,20 Mail bag, Strader & Rudd , eee q ° ves trough. 
Clock surizing mechanism, electric, #. L. Gregory 535,370 | Malting dram, Sehmiedecke & Gade... 585.500 1 ATER ROIS P 
Clotn napping machine, N. H. Grosselin . 535,581 | Match splints, machine for making, L. D. Weaver. 535,517 | 1 ‘or roofs, ete., J. E. Greiner 
Clothes pin, M. 5. Pittman 535.399 | Matches, wind guard for liehting, J. C. Grout..... 535,06 | Tuning hammer, W. A. Bremer.................-... 
Cleteh, H. W. Hill S33.576 =Mattress bed spring, ... S387 | Twine ne nipper. 
Chuteh, F. L. Smith . 86,738 | Measure, dressmaher’s, M. C. Kel - 535,378 | Twisting cotler and drawi 
Clateb, A. L. Taylor 585,744 Measuring apparatus for liquids, y self, "1 cabi Py canal pase Nee. 
Cot delivering and cash recording device, A. N. A. Bowser eoveee 586,350 | 9 
Rooks .. $95.828 | Message and card receiver, J. T. Stone............. 505.686 | 1 
Collar clasp, C. L. Jordan . 535.72 Metal drawing machine, H. Doliman............... 585,506 
‘‘ollar, horse, C. A. R. Ahi .-» 668 Meter. See mete 
Combination wrench, Bennett & Poe . 55.40 Micrometer gage, J. BE. Williamson............... 
<ooker animal food, H. F. Winkelmann S46 Mill. See Cane mill. 
(ooker, weam feed. J. W. Adney bya} Mil feeder, automatic, J. P. Webrer............... 
Cooking tAenstl, J. Velie . 4 M cutting W. Zoeller........ ‘ 
Cooler for water, ete., G. F. Barron : BA Moulds, pearing, gate for. D. L. Van ‘Rist ieeeas 
Corkscrew, A. L. Qvarnstrow nie Motor. Car motor. Hydraulic motor. 
Dorset, lL. M. Rew - 627 Starting a alternating motor. Vehicle motor. 
Cot. obstetric or invalid, D. W, Seu co 419 Water mo' 
Cotton cutter and cultivator, R. 6 Morris . 3558 Mower. D. A. “Giltiom baat Kee 


Neighbors . Se 
Tet) coupling. 
on pling 


Cover fastening for cans. patis, etc. J. Musgrove. 386,457 
Crusher, See Ore crusher. Rock crusher. 
Cultivator, J. O. Pord 

Cniltivator, A. A. Young 

Cotter See Cotton cutter 

Cutting machioe, F. J, Gichards 

Damper, D. Sisies 

Damper, stovepipe, H. T. Smith 

Dental beater and annealer. H. F. Libby 5 
DeoJorising fats or olis, apparatus for, J. H. Fil- 


Cutton picker 
‘ | ne See Car coupling. 
Fehiete ¢ 


bert 73 
Deodorising sewage filters, OG. &. Waring, Jr Aa6516 
Derries, BH. B, Gates » SA6.587 


Desk, eae, ©. W. Bork 
Dispiay fgares, means for 


operating. J. B. Hel- 
becker . By 


. 7 Oar, jointed, F. Tt bough 
Ol! and gas separator, er 

S.7TL ~Oll can, W. Frosch 
53.466 =O! gage, K. H. Lanken 
Ore crusber and 


Music rack, ad 

Music rack, folding. 7 al 

Mustache g 

Nail drivi oF in 

Necktie bolder, G. F. into 
bering and 


palvertare w. S 
posing stae. metallic, W . Miehal 
~ad. Stair pad. 

Pad 

Pants securing devi 


. wy. » U. 
cake a 





jock, permutation, C. D. Logan 


adjustable, T. H. Dunstane 




















Diseciving apparatus, G. M. Newhall ... STI | Paper sheets, Seni heed ding, LE Wate 

Door check. Meirory . Kno = a 20gcccnceuegueds MEE 

Door check, P. M Mazhon Sa 70 ap P. B, Horton. | wate es 

oor lock, ©. A. Dier mh, arpener, puri Lugo... 

Dovetaiting machine, Erickson & Leonartson 586.42 Petroleum and oil of naphtha, solidifying, Daseci Water's na Ua A. M. Swain 

rag and harrow, combined, A. K. Schaaf 586, 72 & Becoulet........... - 535,582 | Weighing machine, automatic, F. H. 

Drilhmg and tapping machine, & A. Beartes 5,420 Proters"e Bea mechanism, 1. Glass... 585,44 ‘ BE to 526,729 
Dust oriiector, automatic, J. P. Cole : S675 Piek icker. Cotton picker. Hair Wheel. See Vehicle wheel. W 

Dust pan, R. G. Hebden - 6472 piek Whistle, revo steam, J. F. 

Dyeing apparatus, A. Whittal! -coveeee RSD Pict _~ L. 4. ES 585,507 nd . Sherman seeceees* Rae oe 
| wag ye - i - a Pie nie, je & Sharp ~ part i 535,629 wind ong “4 E. Milliken se etnweseneee steceereces 
bea tec A arrington on 05.47 in. Clothes pin. ety “eaneeemeemenad PA A 

. metre. eww, + ara “aid sab is =o _ ec, 4. B. Wilgoe Mascnnesrees sence pansies tra 
Scotets panapemet, theses. Gos - aw og Famer ga goo BAS AOD | wae nnacs ae Va 
Biot ri generators. indicating system for yw, H.C. Pay............ * es oceteee wwe ee oe Laiite.. r 
thermo, H. B. Cox 5 "low, EL F. J@SSUp....... 6. eee ore ceneeeeeees -eoee» 535.701 Wood, teane for graining ‘A. M. Lawrence 7 
WMiectric lighting system, J. L. Contiin - 3543 ~Plowshare | ng clamp, & OEryen oceéeesess Wooden sto ; of and fc 
Electric machines, constccetion and regulation 001 table, G. Mauro... .............+++ coves seen GBS treat nS dadebaugh 
of dynamo, C. D. Haskins ... 586,796 | Prescription indicator, W. H. Bianey agaese | Wrench Combination wrench. = ==—=—S—=—~CS 
Blectric machives, reculation of cyeeme, C. D. ee Press. See Baling press. Hay ‘ress. Veneer wench, 
Haskins : 7 press. | quuniiiben 
Riectric awiteh, M. W. Dewey... mm 585,583 Printing form, W. B. Hamilton. . 536582 | 
Biectrical controller, E. A. Sperry............ 585.511 Propelling attachment — karden or ke impie- | 
ments H. Wilson . 585,050 DESIGNS. 


Blectrica! fixture, L. Stieringer (r) ~ Dae 
Blevator. See Tobacco elevator. ° 
Blevator, N.C. Basvet( 
Bagiue See Locomotive engine. Steau engine. 
Wind ergine 
ine, F.C. Rineche 
ine indicator, steam, f. M. Clark 
traction, Webster & 


me steering device, 

ut chens , . 
Bng ines, framing «2 steam, M. R. ‘Moore 636.714 
Engines, ink svifting mechaniam for, BE. F. 

Smith 586,608 

Evaporator, fruit. A. H. Blackbura.... . 536,6n2 
@xhibitor. sampic, B. Palladino . Si 
Extractor. See Stump extractor. 
Kyeziass bolder, W. k 585 450 
Fan, centrifugal G. M. Capel! . 
faucet, duplex self-closing. H. S. 585 460 
Peed mixing and measuring ieee a. Sen ; Semp- 

son . 6407 
Fence, 3. H. Cook ; 1 
Fence wire fastener, H. B. Swarts................ 586,687 
Feoder. See Oar fender 
Pile, Or and letter, J. M. Keep. .... ....<vecsseseneee 586,622 
File box, P. J. Pauly, Jr edehatiuumeo 535, 
File for newspapers, etc. W. L. Reed............. 535.401 
Pirearus sight, J. A. Keanedy. ............... 

Fire eecape. J. & J. Anderwom....... 2. .<..cceessscces 

fire qounguishing purposes, celiar pipe for, J. =. sas, 
Birepr: sot floor or ce(linc, W. Bi. Brown . B62 
Fishing reel. G. B. Mediey. . 

Five cleaner, J. Rott - Be 
Forge, portable, MV. Mehu 6.722 


urnace. See Smoke consuming furnace. 
Furnace, F. H. Richards, 
SS403, 506408. Si aor ee to ona. 586,730 
furnace and botler, combined, it ; 
Furnace toor for traveling grate Eh > 
Ric sarces “ae 
Furnace traveling grate, BK. 8. Coxe 


Purwnes, traveling grate, ¥. H. ae yf 
oD 


Porniture, cabinet, 6. F. Raby. ... 
Gage. See Micrometer gage. Ut! gage. 





Game ratas, H. Gardner ; ‘ 
Gerarent support, W. EF. Jackson --» S877 
Ger wells, apparatas for ¢iscberging liquids 
frow, J. ¥. Woods we 
Gate. A. Heim 56,790 
te, spring, F. \Y. Lechner . | 
erator. Soe Klectric gercrator. Steam gene- 
rate. 
tsirder damp and hanger, C. MacTaagart 5R6, 707 | 
Govoetor, Weinman & Euchenbofer 585,475 
Gradina mactine, rorei, A Rarhite 535.786 
Grass avel eimriar fbe7a. process of ar a apparatus 
for treatment of rhea, H. H. Boy 586,05, 
Geeta, A. Sebrag .. BAB 
Jing balls. machine ¢ or, J. 4. Grant 6,76 
nue, ejecting mec baniaw for breakdown, ."s 
Bye . 6S 


Hair poker, V. Ullman 
Hammer, power, &. Haw mestabr 
Harrow with arain drill attachment, dirk, W. A. 


585.46 


tee SA S44 
Harrever attachment, A. MoCourell 5.7 
Harvester, corn, Cool & Myers 56,613 
Harvester. corn, H. Sommerfeld S422 
Harvesting potatoes, machine tor, T. €. Maxwell 56,710 





Het pres«ine apparatus, J. Rowley - Spor —, 5, bolder, 
tat securities atlachepent. W. a “Witeoa Fergie tone pt é ¥. 
Hay carrier elevating pulleys and yoke, J. BE. Por Sprice. See Gate spring. === 4 
ter prink 7 
May pres, P. L. Hider on . fea Sprinter hee Karn, sprinkler. 
tiay rake and loader ©. W. Saird .. 535,750 | Square and bevel, combination, 
Plead rest. G. W. Archer .- 36.78 Stair pad, Marcus & Coili 
Hester. See Dental beater i p cusbion, hand, R. H 
Heating apparates, electric, M. W. Dewe 5 aS », letter box : 
Hides or «kina, machine for treating, 1. Vaughn 6,777 stand pipe, G. A 
} se See sna, book ; h w 
ydraot. fire, Corey, Jr Starting a 
Pdrauiic machine, F Heasenbrach Fe} Stave bending 
yorantic wotor. A. A. Wood S58 Steam botler, J. 
jt RS pppers tus. G.‘>. Rincean 55,415 | Steam engine, T. F. ; 
‘ parent Crary... ms 
—— See Engine indicator. Prescription ar ‘Delounay- 
manufacturing, J. Bedford........... 
ties? or ‘i ” ufacturing, J. Bedford 


oo, Davies & M =tealfe 
Lnseet puuter Gener, ii. & ideine nesveal 








e, H. O. Hem... 
Paley. As Tk Althouse... 
Pa ~ 1. N Hamitton . 
Pune! , BH. 8. Le tg 


- ee Pyrotecnnte compound, J. Graham 
=e. a Music i — 


bi .d. 

Railway, closed condul m5 =. Bentley.. Carpet. Da 
Railway conduit slectric. ~— O’ Plaherty Carpet, J. Matthews 

i eae 


Railway frog and switch, outomatic, D D. Grubikey 586,371 
H. Walsh.. . 585566 


Rallway signali tus, W. 
Railway switch, Holman & Cook. 
Ratlway tool, B. Mol 







See Hay rake. 
brace, J. J. Dillenbeck... 





See C Cash 

ebair, J. W. Reynolds, Jr ; Razor blade holder, F. Kam, 

ober baizouts, + aos ass | pore. ro oS Witting. nen 
Rolasting 1a A. D. Gardner........... os ~ re Taek font of Ra, nan d. KF Tenney... weusdenes na 
Rice cleaning machine, J. H. Roman........... .. > 586.416 | 
Rock or er, welors 2. c. M Lanah 
Rolling mills, rol for chain. 9. a Mite. ERS « TRADE MARKS. 
Koving oF sihilar tm achine i. Daly ihn |, certain named articles of, W. H. Wiley & 
1 —_ " ae ne vd was ng ands eeting crude, a6 eres 5 tor ado oe 
Rule, slide, .. Hill... N. Fisher & Compan 


Sad iron, T. C. 
Saddle cover, harness, BE. BR. 





. car. J. F.G 
jp hI oD Food or medicine for 
Seed, method of and machine for cleaning and used as, Dr. 
delinting mey per. abeaiciivace 635,428 | Flour, wheat, Firm 
Self-closing ges bin, c. ei De ieeeeabaamene 535, Flour, wheat. 
gow , a — “a. r sring, J ntor 585.515 Gums, Tiara 
age spr Ot esecebsvccccecccce 
machine, Waldron ik Powers Lilien .« 586,646 | Harr ay ane, J 


| Sewine mechine r rand and welt guide, 8. 8. 


Shaft step, wagon, G. 0. Beokn 


nam . 
Shetving, portable, H. B. Butts........... 


Ships’ bunkers, manhole for, , M 
show case, REP. .caocchsenen 
Signal. See Railway track signal 


Biz! ing cotton — woolen yarns, composition for, 


B. Sprag 
Skid, T. W "Sessl 


ingens 
535.665 Smoke wy furnace, J. M. Feemes 
Howard 


Smoke jack, ©. 


Smoke TY C. Smith. ........... 


gnap hook, C. H. Smith........ 
Soldering AS 4. Cc. L. Olm 
Speed changing spur gear train, 
Spittoon, J. H. Reyno 

spooling machine shell 











Seep, © D. Banarott 





lloy 
es ——4 track lovelinn 4 apparatus, H H. apenee- 
‘track signal, B. Coddington ‘ 








road or pavement, L. W. Brown......... 








. 596,686 | Hata, ‘men's. W 


urpby ...... ssa 535,300 | 








Sas eeeeseese « ++ eenees Dow 
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required. 
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by measure. 




















A—Wood- Machi , 
= lel 
SENECA FALLS MFG. COMPANY, 
695 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


‘Drills, Machine Sh 
a Supplie. 


AN LATHE 
CULV&KT ST., CINCINNATI, o 
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0 cents. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLE. 
desired 


back num of the SCIENTIFIC 
ENT cap be at this office for 
Also to be had of newsdeaiers ir. al) parts of 


HAVE YOU SEEN 
The New Green River Ai 
Drilling Machine 9 


and revers- 
ore it 
15.00 


MENT. 





one 
crank. Price - - 
2” Send for 
WILEY & RUSSELL MFG. Co. 
Greenfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 





Elect pire 


ARE YOU INT ite ere: 


e.orrtignernl s The I 
* ~ Peperal & hey 
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ord’ oy 8 
.! ntie Romer Peat chinery Magazine. 
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NOW READY! 


Fourteenth Edition of 












REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
120 Pages and 110 Superb Cuts added. 


Just the 








tspv! 
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afen 
and ( 
ence | 
to a0) 


addre 
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wit 6423. 
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u Carey, 1785. 
RY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
BOuKSELLERS & 


PUBLISHERS, & IMPORTERS 
int Ste Phitadetphia, Pa,, U.S.A. 


~T-A8 pacear Sr, and Sur other Catalan 


ee ‘cad tree of of postage 


HE 
inpus! 

s10\' 
Seient! 
and (ir 





Avengreg: BS: ’ , 
The Scientific American 


Reference Book. 





| ~4 





A most useful little bound book of 150 pages, com- 
y. probably, the most extensive variety of stand- 


rising 

tt practical, condensed information ever furnished 
, the publie for so small a price, only % cents. 
Among its contents are: The Last Census of the 

United states (1890), by States, Territories, and Coun- 

ties; Table of Cities having over 8,000 inhabitants; 


Map of the United States— miniature outline; The 
Patent Laws (full text); The Trade Mark Law (full 
text); The Copyright Law (fall text); The Principal 
oom apical Movements—illustrated by 150 small dia- 
_of value to inventors and designers of mechan- 
ism ; ” Medallion Portraits of Distinguished American 
Inventors; Valuable Tables relating to Steam, Elec- 
icity, Heat, Metals, Weights, and Measures. 

wr Sent by mail to any address on receipt of price, 
25 cents. 


gram 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York. 
No MoRE DuLL SHEARS! — 
Be Ciskoks Sa RPE Be. Yor 


land. 






d ts 
Wanted. 


BALL BEARING AXLES AND RUB- 
ber Tires.—A paper read before the Carriage Builders’ 
National ( hy Philadelphia, Sam, ISO, Pee. 
ing the advantage to be derived a ¢ —* TF — 
bearings and pneumatic tires in veb 

taned in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN VSCrPLEMRNT, Ne. 
992. Price cents. To be had at this office and from 


Price 
IAM i. Key i 
PO ee 





all newsdealers. 








needs nu , prepemeaien ; 

works in any 

is suited for any pP 

Volts, 1.25; Amp., L 
Nassau Electrica 

















ENGINEERING FALLACIES.—AN AD- 
dress to the graduating class of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, by mt Henry Morton, on certain 
popular fallacies likely to be encountered by young en- 
gineers, and whieb may sometimes lead even avle men 
astray when met with in a new guise, With 2 figures. 
Contained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, No. 

94. Price 10 cents. To be bad at this office and from 
all newsdealers. 


an nes) y 


out of 





perce for FS or private 


or Testemonials 
‘territory left for reliable agents. 
_ Mason Tevernone Co., Ricumono, Va. Va. 


Hieu , Rey ONLY. 


, nd ress Hicaisey & trustworthy Jack ‘ae gece 
The Scientific American 
PUBLICATIONS FOR 1896. 


The 

at ston On of the the guferent pubscations in the Unitea 
RATES BY MAIL. 

"he Scientific American (weekly), one year 

The » Schemtifie American Supplement (weak, one 





‘The Scientifie American and Supplement 
The _tctentifie An American and Architects and Build- 


- 60 
The Setemtific American, Supplement, and Archi- 
tects and Builders Edition, 








Scientific 


VAPOR ENGINE ano 


MONITOR ‘oven cours, 


8 Ene Sracer, Grano Rarivs, Micnaan. 
Casoune Launcw ENGINES ano LAUNCHES 
















American, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 




















Size 1 w 
ictures with one apts 2 e of seulons 
Beta oxidined fnew -y ae ‘> 
instrument fully 4 opgirl can weit 
oo a comaee. by mo ee $3.50. Roll 
ar Pe fe 
9 st... e 
al :36 Oxford-st., W. 
tee seSeSSt lees! 
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STEAM 
SPECIALTIES. 


000 Penberthy In fer et 
use on boilers in 
R CO. 


PE) ERTH Ind 
118 Seventh >t., DETROIT, MICH. 


POSSIBILITY OF LIFE IN 
— A most interesting discussion of this mach 
uestion by the great a<tronomer, Sir Robert 
Serr" eoorained in SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUP- 
PLEMENT. No. 99:2. Price 10 cents. To be had at this 
office und from all newsdealers. 


SAFETY THRUST COLLARS 
SOLID AND SPLIT 
Of character and at price to sult 
the most critical buyer. 
in shafting will consult their 
interests in writing for Price 


List and Discounts. 
THE THE GOUVERNEUR MACHINE Co., Gouverneur, N. ¥. 


STOP! STOP! 


This space reserved for 


Kane's Pennington Hot Air Engine. 
Same power runs Motor Cycle one mile a minute. 
Don't Place Your Order Until You Write Us. 
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